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PREFACE. 



The object of this little book is stated on the title page. 
It does not attempt to be a law book nor one simply for 
the Election Agent. It is believed that sufficient has been 
said without printing Acts of Parliament and Tables of 
Offences and Penalties. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to set out Forms, which can be obtained in great variety 
from the Publishing Offices of both political parties. That 
fact has been repeatedly indicated in the text. 

Having had considerable experience in political organ- 
isation, the author aims at providing a readable outline of the 
subject, with comments that may be appreciated by those 
similarly placed and also by those standing for Parliament 
— a predicament in which many of his friends now find 
themselves. For that reason he has endeavoured to look at 
the Parliamentary Election from the aspect of every class of 
worker. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A General Election, and even a bye-election, is an 
event in which the great bulk of the people in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales are greatly interested. Many 
wiU be actually engaged in it as workers as well as voters. 
In all who are in any way concerned it is advisable, in 
those who have in any department a share of its manage- 
ment it is imperative, that there should be some accurate 
knowledge of the law and practice of Parliamentary 
Elections. 

The law, it is regrettable to say, in some respects is 
none too clear ; and many of its provisions when clear 
in themselves, owing to the cumbersome and expensive 
machinery, are difficult to enforce. Gjnsequently, the 
practice is subject to variations. In many cases the 
intention of the law is a subject of much difference of 
opinion amongst experts. There are those who maintain 
that in case of doubt it is to be observed in its utmost 
stringency. There are those — and it is believed they 
greatly preponderate in practice — who say that in the 
many doubtful points it is for the agent to act reasonably, 
but not be too squeamish, lest his opponent obtain an 
advantage over him ; and it is obvious that such advice 
may lead to a sailing close to the wind. This is par- 
ticularly so in relation to the limits of expenditure and 
as to what ought to be included in the term " Election 
Expenses." " When does a Candidate become a ' Candi- 
date ' within the meaning of the law ? " This is stiU an 

9 



10 PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

unsolved riddle. Here it is manifestly not possible, 
however desirable, to lay down absolute rules on these 
matters. It is to be deplored that through want of 
clearness the law should practically favour the less 
scrupulous. But for our part we shall reiterate the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Asquith, in a little book issued for the 
guidance of Election Agents just after the passing of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883 : — 

" If uncertainty exists in the mind of the agent as to 
whether he should acknowledge expenditure or not, let 
him solve the difficulty by charging his accounts with 
every doubtful item. By so doing he will probably best 
consult the interests of his employer and his party." 
And yet we fear this is not always appreciated. 

The spirit of the Act is to curb and discourage expendi- 
ture, it is submitted, as well as to fix a limit and a 
prohibition on certain outlay. It should be the wish of 
all parties, in the best interests of the people, to diminish 
expenditure and so make elections a question of free 
choice, rather than of pressure and outside influence or 
financial consideration. 

But the law being what it is, it will be found that the 
principal care of those conducting an Election wiU be 
to know what to avoid. Having prescribed certain 
machinery by which an election shall be brought about, 
the conduct of candidates and their supporters has been 
controlled and restrained by declaring certain other Prac- 
tices to be Corrupt, and certain Practices, Pajrments and 
Employments to be Illegal. To know what they are and 
to avoid them is the chief duty ; yet this is sometimes a 
point of great difficulty, often lightly considered by the 
bold, and unduly vexatious to the timid. " Is this legal ? " 
is the constant enquiry and self-enquiry of the agent. 
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In many cases an experienced agent will have no difficulty 
in answering ; in others he will have to be content to act 
to the best of his judgment ; while in some it will be wise 
to take a legal opinion before running any risks. In this 
book, where there are acts of doubtful legality, as it is 
impossible to enter into elaborate discussion, the opinion 
has been expressed against their commission. " To be on the 
safe side " should always be the maxim of the election agent. 

In the brief treatment of the subject here attempted 
we hope to make many of these points plain. Absolute 
security from error is nowhere possible, least perhaps of 
all in election law. Yet an honest candidate or agent, 
acting bona fide, who tries to obey the directions laid 
down and yet commits some technical error, may always 
feel safe under Sections 22 and 23 of the Act of 1883, 
which give power to the Court to absolve an innocent 
party from the effect of inadvertent mistake. And it is 
exceedingly unlikely that an election would be petitioned 
against unless there had been suspicion of undoubted 
breaches of the letter as well as the spirit of the law. 

In order to assist towards a clearer understanding of 
the rules relating to elections, we propose to deal shortly 
with the constitution of the House of Commons and the 
constituencies ; the franchise and registration of electors ; 
the cause of general and bye-elections ; the qualifications 
and disqualifications of candidates for Parliament ; the 
duties and responsibilities of Returning Officers, Election 
Agents, Sub-agents and staff ; the election expenses ; 
canvassing, committees and committee rooms, public 
meetings, the conveyance of electors to the poll ; printing, 
advertising, and bill posting; and of the actual conduct 
of the electoral contest from the issue of the writ to the 
return of the member. 
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The discussion and definition of Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices will naturally occupy much space; while, in 
mere outline, the conduct of an Election Petition will 
be noticed. 

In conclusion, some observations are offered upon much 
debated reforms, such as redistribution of seats and the 
extension of the franchise ; the simplification of the 
registration of voters and the shortening of the period 
of qualification ; the abolition of plural voting and im- 
proved facilities for recording votes ; with the removal of 
possible deterrents to free election. The expenses of an 
election, particularly in regard to the Returning Officer's 
charges, are often felt to be a burden from which the 
candidate should be relieved ; and there are other matters 
of practical importance which seem to demand some 
reconsideration at the hands of the Legislature. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
CONSTITUENCIES. 

Election to Parliament, of course, means election to the 
House of Commons. A General Election affects only the 
personnel of the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords, with the exception of Scotch representative peers, 
remains unaltered by changes in the constituencies, as 
it seems likely to remain in its constitution, except by 
the addition of every new peer as created. 

Composition. — ^The House of Commons consists of 670 
members, divided amongst England, 465 ; Wales, 30 ; 
Scotland, 72 ; and Ireland, 103. In England members 
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are returned, 234 for counties, 164 for boroughs, 62 for 
London, and 5 for universities ; in Wales, 19 for counties 
and II for boroughs ; in Scotland, 39 for counties, 31 
for boroughs and 2 for universities ; and in Ireland, 85 
for counties, 16 for boroughs, and 2 for Dublin University. 
At the present moment proposals, are in the air which 
may materially affect this distribution of seats, boundary 
commissioners having been appointed to consider the 
new areas. 

Most counties are divided into Parliamentary divisions, 
and the representation varies, according to population, 
from one in Rutland to 26 in Yorkshire. Some boroughs 
are divided into divisions, as Leeds ; while others return 
two members for the whole, as Southampton. 

There are differences in the county and borough franchise, 
which will be noticed later ; and there are some marked 
differences in the rules relating to the conduct of elections, 
especially as regards the limit of expenditure. 

It used to be supposed that there was a superior dignity 
in county representation, as the old knight of the shire 
was superior to the burgess ; and there is still sometimes 
a distinction drawn between county and borough members, 
which is, however, only seen in old customs of the House. 

Parties. — Party government having been the rule in 
this country since the reign of WUham III., the House 
is divided into parties — Ministerialists and Opposition. 
At the present time Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
(hardly distinguishable) and Liberals represent the two 
parties. The Irish Nationalist party always acts distinctly, 
and is composed of Nationalist members, all from Irish 
constituencies, with one exception. There is also now a 
small party of Labour members, who are, for certain 
purposes, independent ; and a refuge " below the gangway " 
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is provided for those who do not wish to be permanently 
or whoUy classed with any party. Attempts to form other 
smaller parties have not been generally successful. Parties 
are of the utmost importance, because it is as a supporter 
of one or the other that the individual candidate comes 
before the electors. 

Elections. — General Elections are caused in these days 
by a dissolution of Parliament at the instance of the 
party in office — ^generally following upon, or in anticipa- 
tion of, a defeat, or by the near approach of the limit 
fixed by the Septennial Act. The power, to dissolve at 
pleasure has not been exercised by the Sovereign since 
the reign of William IV. The advantage of choosing the 
particular moment for dissolution which, subject to the 
approval of the Crown, is with the Ministry, is not small. 

Bye-eleotions. — Bye-elections arise from the death of a 
member or his acceptance of an office of profit under the 
Crown, or accession to the peerage, or upon disqualifica- 
tion, or, in very rare cases, expulsion. 

There is theoretically no method of retirement from 
Parliament, but the fiction of acceptance of a nominal 
ofiice — the stewardship of the Chiltern Himdreds, or other 
effete " manor " — is resorted to by a member who wishes 
to vacate his seat. 

A peculiar interest attaches to bye-elections, which, 
in the course of circumstances, must occur frequently, as 
they are the only effectual means of expressing the opinion 
of the country upon the actions of the party in power. 
They are often contested with great warmth, and a succes- 
sion of them, pointing in the same direction, is generally 
accepted as of more moment than the actual numerical 
alteration effected in the strength of parties. It is in 
bye-elections that the most strenuous contention takes 
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place ; outside help is poured in from all quarters to 
the assistance of each side ; and tactics, with a knowledge 
of the law and machinery, confidence and vigorous 
methods, will go for much. 

The Electorate. 

What is called the franchise is the right of voting at a 
Parliamentary Election. But the mere right will be of 
little use, if the person entitled has not, at the proper 
time, seen that his name is placed upon the Register. 
Hence in July and August we are accustomed to the 
strenuous party appeals that are made to this end. 

The Register. — It is the being on the Register, even 
though not entitled, that gives the right to vote, subject 
to certain reservations {e.g., a woman may by mistake 
get on the Parliamentary Register, but cannot vote). 
The first step, therefore, is to find out who has the right to 
get on the Register, and so we have first to consider the 
grounds of qualification. 

The qualification period is twelve months preceding 
the 15th July in each year, or in the case of freeholders^ 
six months, unless the property is acquired by descent, 
marriage, or wUl, when no period is required. New 
freeholders, copyholders and leaseholders must send in a 
claim before 20th July. 

It is unfortunately still much easier to be on the Rate 
Book than the Register of Electors. Though it is the 
duty of overseers to put on all those they know to be 
entitled, yet it is always advisable for the would-be elector 
to see every year that his name is placed on or not left 
off the list. 

Disqualifications. — ^The qualifications for the ParHamen- 
tary vote in Counties and Boroughs differ, but the Ms- 
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qualifications are the same. They may, therefore, be 
dealt with first. The following persons are disqualified : — 
Peers, women, unnaturalised aliens, infants, idiots, persons 
convicted of crime or corrupt practices, and those also 
who have, during the preceding twelve months, received 
parochial relief (unless medical). 

County Franchise. — The qualifications for the vote in 
Counties are : — 

I. Ownership. Freeholders, Persons possessed of (i) an 
estate in lands, in fee simple, or fee tail of the annual 
value of 40s., (2) the same for life or lives, of an annual 
value of 40s., if in actual occupation ; or, if not, the clear 
yearly value of £$. Copyholders, or those who hold by any 
other tenure, who have an estate for life or lives of the 
clear yearly value of £5. Leaseholders, lessees, their 
assignees and sub-lessees, in actual occupation of a term 
originally created for not less than sixty years of the 
value of £5 per annum, or, not less than twenty years, 
of the value of £50 per annum. 

Note. A. — Residence on the property is not required 
from freeholders, copyholders or leaseholders. A 
freehold (not a copyhold or leasehold) situate in a 
Parliamentary borough qualifies the owner for the 
County vote, imless it is in his own occupation, when 
he votes for the borough. 

B. — Joint Ownership. One only of several joint 
owners can claim a vote unless they have acquired 
the property by inheritance, marriage, or will, or 
are bona jide carrying on business as partners. 

C. — Rentcharge. A rentcharge does not now qualify, 
except when the person holds the whole of the 
tithe rentcharge of a living (though a person 
registered before 1885 retains his vote). 
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n. Occupation. £10 Occupiers. — The occupier of any 
land or tenement within the county of a clear yearly 
value of not less than £10. Householders. — The inhabitant 
occupier as owner or tenant for twelve months of any 
dwelling house within the county. 

Note. A. — Tenement includes a warehouse, counting- 
house, shop, or any part of a house separately occupied 
for the purpose of any trade, business or profession, 
e.g., offices, chambers, etc. Residence is not required 
from £10 occupiers. 

B. — Only two joint occupiers under the £10 qualifica- 
tion can be registered, unless they derived the property 
by inheritance, marriage, or wiU, or are bona fide 
carrying on business as partners. 

C. — Dwellinghouse includes any part of a house 
which is separately occupied as a dwelling, and where 
the landlord lets out the whole of the house in apart- 
ments, retaining no control. 

D. — Letting a dwellinghouse for part of a year does 
not disqualify, if the period does not exceed four 
months. 

E. — Successive occupation. If two or more premises 
in the same division of a County, or in the same 
County, if it is undivided, are occupied in immediate 
succession, the vote is not lost. 

F. — Poor Rates. A fact of much importance, and 
some special notoriety in connection with the education 
rate, is that the occupier must have been rated in 
respect of the premises to aU poor rates made during 
the qualifying period. " Poor rate " is, of course, a 
wide term. All rates due on Jan. 5th must have 
been paid on or before July 20th, and if the owner 
is liable for rates and has not paid them, the tenant 
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may pay them and deduct the amount from the 
rent. Wherever the landlord pays the rates, the 
overseers are bound to insert the occupier's name 
in the Rate Book. 

III. Service Franchise. — ^Any man who himself in- 
habits a dwellinghouse by virtue of any office, service, or 
employment, is entitled to a vote in respect of the same, 
provided that the person under whom he serves does 
not inhabit the house. 

IV. Lodgers. — The inhabitant occupier of lodgings of 
a yearly value of £io (unfurnished), the occupation enduring 
during the qualifjdng period. Lodgings comprise any 
apartment or place of residence, whether furnished or 
unfurnished, in a dwellinghouse, where the landlord 
resides and retains control. The occupation in immediate 
succession of different lodgings of sufi&cient value in the 
same house will qualify, but otherwise if in different 
houses. The inhabitant occupier, jointly with others, of 
lodgings of the clear yearly value, unfurnished, of £io 
for each occupier, is entitled to claim a vote ; but no 
more than two such joint occupiers may be registered in 
respect of one set of lodgings. 

Borough Franchise. — ^The various qualifications of the 
Parliamentary vote in Boroughs are somewhat different. 
There is no "ownership" qualification (except in the 
Boroughs of Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, and Nottingham)^ 
Freeholders in a Borough, it has been noticed, vote in the 
County, if not themselves in occupation. 

(i) {a) Occupation. — Occupiers, as owners or tenants, of 
any land or tenement within the Borough of £io clear 
yearly value. 

Note. A. — (i) Residence. The voter must have resided 
in the borough, or within seven miles (twenty-five 
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miles of the city of London) of its boundary for the 
six months preceding the 15th July. 

B. — (2) Joint occupation qualifies all the joint 
occupiers wherever the clear yearly value is enough 
to give a sum of £10 for each. 

C. — (3) Taxes. The occupier must also have paid 
on or before the 20th July all assessed taxes due 
in respect of the premises up to the 5th January. 
{b) Householders. — ^The inhabitant owner as occupier or 
tenant of any dwelling house within the Borough. 

(2) Lodgers (as in Counties.) 

(3) The Service Franchise (as in Counties). 

In addition, there are some exceptional cases where the 
right to vote exists, as freeholders and burgage tenants 
in cities and towns which are counties of themselves, 
e.g., Bristol, Exeter, etc., freemen and burgesses by 
servitude (except in London), freemen and liverymen in 
the city of London. 

Note. — Successive occupation applies also in 
Boroughs, but the successive occupation need not be 
in the same division, if in the same Borough. Poor 
Rates must be paid as in counties. 

Claims. — Having ascertained the qualification, it is now 
necessary to get on the Register, which is revised every 
year. It is prepared in the first instance by the Overseers, 
amended by claims being inserted and by erasions, and 
finally settled by the Revising Barrister at the Revision 
Court, held in September. 

In Counties, freeholders, copyholders and leaseholders, 
in order to obtain a vote must, if not already registered, 
send in a notice of claim to the overseers of the parish 
in which the property is situated on or before July 20th. 
The names of qualified householders and occupiers must 
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be placed by the overseers on the list published by them 
on August ist, no claim being necessary ; but in cases of 
omission, the claims must be sent in before August 20th. 

In Boroughs, the names of qualiiied householders and 
occupiers must be placed on the list published by the 
Overseers on August ist, no claim being necessary ; but 
in case of omission, it must be sent in before August 20th. 

In both Counties and Boroughs lodgers must claim each 
year and must send in claims on or before August 20th. 
Those already registered must renew their claims yearly 
on or before July 25th. 

The usual way to accomplish this is to give the names 
to the party agents, who provide forms and see the claims 
carried through. In most districts the party agents 
send round canvassers to find out how the new household 
and all the lodger votes are likely to go, and then try 
to get as many as possible of their own persuasion on 
the Register. 

The List is published on August 25th. Between 
that date and September 8th, objections can be lodged. 
The Revision Courts sit between September 8th and 
October 12th. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the new Parliamentary 
Register comes into force on January ist ; in Scotland on 
November ist. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE. 

Any British male subject of full age may be, in theory, 
a candidate for Parliament, if not specially disqualified. 
In fad a candidate is, in the present state of law and 
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custom, a person necessarily qualified by cash, with 
sufficient persuasive powers to please a party organisation. 
The first is the one essential requirement, which must 
be satisfied, either by the candidate, his party or supporters, 
or, it may be, his trade-union levy. Other valuable 
qualifications there may or may not be ; they are quite 
secondary and are, indeed, conspicuously lacking in many 
successful candidates. 

Disqualifications. — The disqualifications of the law are 
easily classified. The following are ineligible for Parlia- 
ment : — 

Peers (except Irish non-representative peers, for 
any but an Irish seat). 

Persons who have been guilty of corrupt practices 
at any election within seven years ; or, if guilty of 
illegal practices, they are disqualified for the particular 
constituency for seven years, or, when guilty by an 
agent, during the existing Parliament. 

Clergy of the Churches of England or Scotland 
and Roman Catholic priests (but not Dissenting 
Ministers). 
Contractors for the public service. 
Permanent paid officials of County Councils. 
And a partial disqualification exists in the case of — 
Returning Officers, for their own Counties or 
Borough ; 

Recorders, for their own Boroughs ; and 
Revising Barristers, for any place where they have 
revised the list of voters during or within eighteen 
months of their appointment. 
In addition to these, the holders of most judicial and 
many other offices, which need not be particularised 
here, are debarred. 
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Qualifications. — The quality of the candidate depends 
very much on the needs of the particular constituency 
and its political complexion. For a " forlorn hope " the 
expectations should not be (though often, strangely enough, 
they are) so high as in a safe seat or a fair fight. 

Speaking generally, since John Stuart MiU elaborated 
his great scheme for the representation of minorities, 
— thereby hoping to secure the choice minds who might 
not be sure of the popular vote — there have not perhaps 
been seen any remarkable changes in the ordinary run of 
candidate. No doubt education, both in candidate and 
electors, has raised the tone, and representation has also 
become more democratic ; but do we always find the 
candidate conspicuous above the rest of the community 
for any peculiar title to distinction ? What Burke claimed 
as the standing of the representative is even farther 
removed than ever, owing to the influence and dictation 
(especially upon a small majority) of societies and indi- 
viduals, often outside real party politics. 

" Your representative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment," said Burke, in his speech at Bristol 
in 1774, " and he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion." 

The ideal candidate should still be a person commanding 
this respect, by character, ability and special knowledge 
of politics ; although with the changes of time and the 
suffrage, a constituency quite rightly expects to be con- 
sulted on important points of policy. 

A candidate, if elected, should be free to devote consider- 
able time to politics and his duties, which are more than 
ever exacting. But he ought not to be asked to spend 
much of it upon purely local services, such as fall to the 
lot of the local men of mark, who generally delight in 
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performing them. And a candidate ought not to be 
called upon — some day he will not he allowed — to contribute 
to all manner of societies and objects, ranging from foot- 
ball clubs to church organs and chapel bazaars. Such 
means of " nursing a constituency " ought to be abolished 
by public opinion, if not by act of Parliament. 

A candidate should not be too old ; he should have 
some " dash " about him, and preserve his freshness by 
not coming too constantly before his would-be constituents 
on occasions which cannot be politically helpful. Over- 
familiarity is even more to be avoided than being un- 
known, in anything like a long association with a con- 
stituency. He must be prepared to keep up a smiling face 
and enthusiastic appearances amid often very depressing 
and tame surroundings. It is a fallacy to suppose that his 
brilliant gifts will always be given opportunities for rousing 
uproarious meetings. Many candidates have no place 
where they address more than 200 or 300 people, and 
often have to reiterate their speeches before mere handfuls. 

The candidate should certainly have some humour, 
and not be reduced to collecting and retailing jokes for 
deUvery "with difficulty" from various platforms — though 
it is surprising how far he may be allowed to go with 
impunity even in this direction. He must know his own 
mind on the questions of the day, and may advantageously 
have some special knowledge of a particular question. The 
real student of politics will appreciate this, and even the 
ignorant are impressed by it. Above all, he must be 
keenly interested in politics and ambitious of public life. 
It is to be feared that any other candidate is doomed to 
disappointment, certainly in others and probably in him- 
self. ; 

We have heard of candidates whose wives have been 
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said to have sung them into Parhament, of others who 
enjoy great popularity by their jokes and sheer avoidance 
of poHtics. But it may be taken for granted that, while 
all these attributes, in their proper places, assist a candi- 
date, in the ordinary way he will generally be expected to 
commend himself by personal force. 

When a " Candidate." — A candidate is generally pro- 
visionally adopted in view of an election and before an 
actual vacancy. The most important consideration for 
him at once is — ^how and from what time are his expenses 
to be reckoned ? How far is he justified in paying for a 
preliminary campaign or subscribing to the local party 
funds ? What can he do in the way of entertainment 
of the electors, or even charitable subscriptions ? 

Now it is generally conceded that once a " candidate," 
all expenses incurred by him are properly to be considered 
Election Expenses, and a way out of the difficulty is 
sought in styling him " prospective " or " intending " 
candidate; and it is argued, with some authority, that 
there can be no " candidate " untU there is a vacancy, 
and that, ordinarily, expenses begin with the issue of the 
writ. 

It is true that statute has defined a candidate for 
election to Parliament as " any person who is nominated 
as a candidate at such election, or is declared by himself 
or by others to be a candidate on, or after the day of the 
issue of the writ for such election, or after the dissolution 
or vacancy, in consequence of which such writ has been 
issued." But it must be taken to be perfectly clear, now 
that candidature, or at least expenses in relation to 
candidature, can begin at a much earlier time. 

As a matter of fact, much depends on the nature of 
the expenditure and the circumstances of the case, and 
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nothing on the mere style of the candidate. Certain 
expenses have been decided not to be election expenses, 
notably registration expenses . It has been less emphatically 
laid down that expenditure, on account of political educa- 
tion by meeting and literature, is not necessarily election 
expenditure, even though the future candidate is named or 
is present. 

In the Elgin and Nairn petition (1895) the Scotch 
judges went so far as to say that " the conduct and 
management of an election " meant a definite election 
within view, and only expenses then incurred need be 
included; and this is fair, when it is remembered that 
any other construction would give a great advantage to 
a sitting member over his opponent. On the other hand, 
a great amount of work might be done, and expenses 
incurred before the issue of the writ that were clearly 
referable to an election, and, if expenditure could thus 
be made in advance, it would be evading the Act. It 
is still difficult to say how much of the expenditure, 
which in nearly every case has been previously incurred, 
should be returned by a conscientious agent. Obviously, 
all printing done and stationery bought in advance must 
be included ; and, bearing Mr. Asquith's advice in mind, 
an agent, on his appointment, should make a careful 
allowance for the expenses incurred beforehand by which 
he is going to profit. 

Election Agent. — A candidate may, but should not, act 
as his own agent. The responsibilities and risks he runs 
as candidate are large enough without adding those of 
agent. He should appoint his agent in writing immediately 
the writ is issued, stating the terms of appointment, and he 
should at once notify the Returning Officer of the agent's 
name and address. The responsibility of the conduct of 
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the election is then with the agent, to whom the candidate 
should refer all matters. 

Election Address. — The candidate in view of an im- 
mediate election, will consider the last revision of his 
Address, for he will have it in a fairly advanced state 
beforehand. It should contain, clearly stated, the chief 
points of his programme. Brevity should be studied, and 
it should be given a pleasing style and definite " ring " 
— something that will speak for the candidate where he 
will not be heard otherwise. He should not introduce 
unnecessary matters, such as are not immediately before 
the country at that election ; and this is a remark appUc- 
able to his speeches and actions throughout the campaign, 
as Cobden admitted of public life, when he agreed with 
Bacon, that if you have a handful of truths you should 
open but one finger at a time. A public man should 
remember that importance is often lost in a multiplicity 
of claims on the attention. 

Speeches and Conduct. — The candidate should avoid 
personal pledges, except as to his honest endeavours, 
remembering that the power of a single member on isolated 
proposals is infinitesimal, and that pledges rashly given 
may be inconvenient thereafter. Other questions will be 
sprung upon him fast enough at meetings, in the Press, 
or by correspondence, from friends and opponents, and 
even outside organisations. These last, except when help- 
ful, may be treated rather shortly, as they are often 
impertinent and generally irrelevant ; but the reasonable 
demands of electors should be studied though attention 
to individuals should not exclude the general desire. 

The candidate should cultivate a pleasing and effective 
manner with interrogators and interrupters, and is generally 
sure to score more by decision and frankness than by 
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any attempt to trim or prevaricate. He should avoid 
newspaper correspondence and being " drawn " on any 
question ; he had better be content to declare his own 
opinions. He should very carefully watch the utter- 
ances of his opponent, and can often be most effective 
in reply, at the same time avoiding personalities as much 
as possible. 

Canvassing. — ^A candidate has many obvious duties, 
addressing meetings, interviewing supporters and likely 
supporters, as well as, in his general direction of the 
campaign, ingratiating himself with the electors, and 
working day and night tiU the declaration of the poll. 
He will also have to undertake what is to many a dis- 
tasteful task, that of personally canvassing electors. 
There are many who claim that canvassing should dis- 
allowed as an infringement of the Ballot Act, and as an 
indignity upon the candidate. As to the latter objection* 
if an indignity, it is by no means the only one. But in 
fact, no candidate should directly ask for the vote. He 
should merely make the acquaintance of the elector and 
ascertain his probable intention, endeavouring to satisfy 
him, if possible, on any special point. A candidate may 
well consider it part of his duty to become personally 
acquainted with as many electors as possible, whether 
they intend to vote for him or not; as he may, even 
against their wish, become their member. Rightly 
approached, no reasonable elector resents, and many 
expect, this attention ; and, while he should avoid ridiculous 
protestations, either of attachment or futiure service, 
there is no department which calls for more tact and 
commonsense, constantly exerted, and which will then be 
so helpful to the candidate. 

At the actual election his list will be carefully prepared 
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for him, and he will be supplied with some information 
beforehand as to every individual. 

Joint Candidatures. — ^Where an undivided constituency 
returns two members, there may be a joint-candidature 
between two of the same party, standing on the same 
platform and sharing the same agent and machinery. 
In this case the expenditure is specially provided for as 
to its maximum, and an agreement must be made 
between the two candidates as to their contributions. 
The utterances of one will in this case, of course, largely 
commit the other, and great risk will be run by an 
innocent being sacrificed with a guilty party to corrupt 
and illegal practices. 

Personal Expenses. — Apart from the general election 
expenses, the candidate is allowed, for his own personal 
expenses, £ioo ; anything beyond that must be returned 
with the general items. These " personal expenses " 
include his travelling, hotel, or house rent, if he take one 
for the purposes of the election, and the reasonable enter- 
tainment of friends who may be assisting him. 

It would be an illegal practice to devote any portion 
of this sum to ordinary election expenditure, if it were 
not returned as spent. If the amount of £ioo is exceeded 
in his personal expenses, the candidate must render an 
account of the surplus to the agent, to be returned by 
him with the election expenses. He should, therefore, 
keep a private account of all his disbursements. Within 
fourteen days after the election he must make a return 
to the agent of these personal expenses [Form]. 

Statutory Declaration. — The candidate must also make 
the statutory declaration as to expenses to the Returning 
Officer not later than seven days after the agent's return ; 
(preferably, to be sent with the agent's return), or if 
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abroad, within fourteen days after his return [Form]. 
A member cannot sit nor vote in Parliament if these returns 
are not duly made, without subjecting himself to penalties. 
Absence of Candidate. — A candidate may be nominated 
or returned in his absence. His obligations are then 
undertaken by the signatories to his nomination. This 
is very exceptional, but, if there is any fear of an election 
happening while the prospective candidate is out of the 
country, a written authority for his nomination should 
be left in responsible hands at home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE RETURNING OFFICER AND HIS STAFF. 

I' Returning Officer. — The Returning Officer is the person 
to whom the Writ is directed, and wUl generally be, 
in Counties, the Sheriff, and in Boroughs the Mayor. 
The Sheriff or Mayor wiU generally appoint some " fit 
person" to perform the official duties. 

The Returning Officer has the conduct of the election, 
from the receipt of the writ sent by the Clerk of the 
Crown until the actual return and filing of the election 
expenses account, and he cannot, of course, be a candidate 
for that constituency. 

Disqualification. — The " fit person " appointed need not 
reside in the Borough, if he has an office there for election 
purposes. No person in holy orders, churchwarden or over- 
seer in the Borough can be Returning Officer, and no 
one having once served can be compelled to serve again. 
The Returning Officer is appointed, in writing, by the 
Sheriff ; and, should he be prevented from acting by 
illness, the Sheriff can appoint another. There is no 
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express power in the Statutes for appointing a Deputy 
Returning Officer, and, when such an officer is necessary 
in counties and boroughs with several divisions, the 
power to appoint depends upon the Common Law. A 
deputy could be appointed "for part of the functions, and 
as the personal appearance of the Returning Officer is 
not strictly required at the nomination of candidates, a 
deputy need not be appointed for that, but he would 
be necessary at the counting of the votes. The fact 
that the Returning Officer has no title to act, owing to 
informality or otherwise, wUl not invalidate the election. 
The Returning Officer fixes the date of the nomination 
or the election, in accordance with the rules under the 
Ballot Act (see Chapter XIII.). He takes the oath of 
secrecy, and must act impartially, otherwise he is liable 
for misdemeanour and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment ; and neither he nor his clerk or partner can be 
agent for a candidate.. He is also liable for false or double 
returns to double damages and full costs, and the same 
penalties for delay, neglect, or refusal to make a return. 
He is liable for taking a greater fee than allowed in a 
£500 fine and full costs, and the same for breach of the 
provisions of the Reform Act, 1832 ; and, for breach of 
the provisions of the Registration Act, 1843, the Ballot 
Act or Corrupt Practices Act, a fine of £100. It is also a 
misdemeanour to forge, destroy, etc., nomination or baUot 
papers, or to interfere with the ballot boxes or papers, 
or commit similar offences. If he infringes the secrecy 
of the ballot, he is Uable to six months' imprisonment. 
A person aggrieved can bring an action for damages 
against him, his presiding officers or clerks, for breach 
of any ministerial duty, if the election be lost, even 
though without malice. But mere mistake in law without 
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malice will not render him liable to an action. If he 
refuses the duties of his office, a criminal information 
can be laid against him, and the House of Commons 
can summon him to the Bar of the House and hand 
Mm over to the Sergeant at Arms for imprisonment. 
Finally he may be condemned in the costs of the 
Election Petition caused by his fault. The maximum for 
his charges is fixed by Statute, in detail. They are 
payable by the candidates in equal shares, or if there is 
only one candidate entirely by him. 

The Returning Officer's Staff. 

The staff consists of, for the poll, (i) Presiding Officers, 
(2) clerks, (3) constables and messengers, and for the 
counting, (i) the Returning Officer, (2) counting assistants 
and clerks, (3) constables and messengers, the latter the 
same on both occasions, the constables being supplied 
and changed as the Inspector of Police thinks fit. The 
legal adviser is also usually there on both occasions. 
There is no limit as to the numbers of officials the 
Returning Officer may appoint, but, should the numbers 
of those mentioned in the Schedule be exceeded, he may 
have to pay them himself. None of his staff must have 
been employed otherwise at the election. 

Two or three days before the poll the Returning Officer 
holds a meeting, at which the Presiding Officers, counting 
assistants, clerks, poUing agents and messengers take the 
oath of secrecy, receive their written appointments 
(though verbal appointments are vahd, it is usual to 
appoint in writing), and then the Returning Officer goes 
carefully through the Instructions to Presiding Officers 
and Poll Clerks and explains and emphasises the impor- 
tant points. 
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Presiding OfScers. — On the poll day the Presiding 
Officer and clerks have to be at their station before eight 
o'clock, check the ballot papers and forms sent to the 
station, and on the stroke of eight, see that the empty 
ballot box is shown to any voter or other persons in the 
station, locked and sealed. The poll is then opened and 
the ballot papers issued. The Presiding Officer has to 
check the authorisations of the polling agents on behalf 
of the candidate, see that the constables maintain order 
and obey his instructions, that his clerk or clerks under- 
stand and carry out their duties. He cannot be changed 
during the poll, nor can more Presiding Officers be 
appointed than the number of stations. The Returning 
Officer may act as one. The Presiding Officer also has 
to exclude unauthorised persons, regulate the number of 
electors in the station at any time, maintain and see 
that those present maintain the secrecy of the ballot, 
and if necessary give offenders into custody, or those 
guilty of personation or attempted personation. He 
should be careful as to this and consult the Returning 
Officer, for the latter has a discretion as to prosecuting 
or otherwise. 

The Presiding Officer sees that the ballot papers are 
stamped (otherwise they are useless) and returned to the 
ballot box after being marked by the voter, and not in any 
event removed from the polling station. In the case of 
blind voters or those otherwise incapacitated physically 
making the declaration that they are unable to read, or 
Jews, not wishing to make a cross, he marks their votes 
for them, and fiUs up the list of votes marked by the 
Presiding Officer and the declaration forms of inability to 
read. Where there is a doubt as to a voter, from a mis- 
spelt name or other cause on the register, he can ask, " Are 
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you the person on the Register, and have you already 
voted at this election ? " at the time of his applying for 
a ballot paper, but not afterwards. This also applies in 
the case of tendered votes. " Tendered Votes " are those 
made by persons under circumstances of doubt. In case 
any one applies to vote in a name already voted in, the 
Presiding Officer, after the usual questions, serves out a 
special pink baUot paper, keeping a list of such votes. 
The Presiding Officer can also administer the statutory 
oath or affirmation, and he has to deal with any 
lunatics and drunkards, and ascertain if they are capable 
of voting. He can delegate his duties to his clerks, 
except that of arresting or removing persons from the 
station; and he is liable to an action for damages 
by any party aggrieved, and a fine of £100 and costs for 
wilful breaches of the provisions of the Registration, 
Ballot and Corrupt Practices Acts. He is also liable to 
penalties for certain offences in connection with the ballot 
box and papers, and to imprisonment for breach of his 
oath of secrecy. It is not advisable to delegate his 
authority nor leave the station for any length of time. 
Both he and his clerks can vote. 

Staff. — One poll clerk is allowed for every 500 voters, 
or part of 500 on the Register, six counting clerks 
for 3,000 electors, and one more for every further 2000. 
The clerks' liabilities generally are the same as the 
Presiding Officer's. The constables have not to take the 
oath of secrecy, and no voter can be forced to become 
a special constable at the election. The police act entirely 
under the Presiding Officer to keep order and help to 
preserve the secrecy of the baUot, to arrest any person 
by his orders, and, at the counting, act under the 
Returning Officer ; they can vote. At the counting the 
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Returning Officer acts as chief. It is usual to tell the 
police to remain outside the counting-room, as they are 
not under the oath of secrecy. The candidates may be 
present at the counting ; it is usual to allow them to 
visit the polling stations, and, of course, they may vote if 
entitled. The printed instructions to the Presiding Officer 
are very full as to the opening of the ballot, contain 
the various questions to be put to voters, if necessary, 
and instructions how to deal with events as they arise, 
concluding with a list of the various forms to be fiUed up, 
the final sealing of the ballot box, the placing in separate 
packets of the used and unused and pink or tendered ballot 
papers, and the filling up and giving to the Returning Officer 
of the necessary return of the numbers voting. The poll 
must be closed on the stroke of eight at night by ceasing 
to give out ballot papers, but those in the station who 
have already received their ballot papers are allowed to 
mark and place them in the ballot box. 

While the Presiding Officer hurriedly completes the 
filling up of his forms, the carpenters enter and, probably 
before he gets on his way to the Returning Officer, the com- 
partments have been removed and the schoolroom, where 
elections are usually held, is ready again for its scholars. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ELECTION AGENT AND STAFF. 

The Election Agent, as we know him, has only existed 
since the Act of 1883. Previous to that Act, there might 
have been an expenses agent, as well as an election agent. 
Now one individual bears all the responsibilities of the 
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election and the duties and liabilities imposed by that 
Act. 

Agent's Qualifications. — The Agent's qualifications are, 
in some respects, more important than the candidate's. 
It often happens that a candidate is entirely in his hands, 
either from force of circumstances or inexperience ; and 
any candidate is largely at the mercy of his agent and 
is sure to suffer from any indiscretion or want of skill 
on his part. On the other hand, a really capable Agent 
may make up for a candidate's shortcomings. Agents 
generally claim the credit of electoral victories, and in 
some cases they really deserve it. 

It is, therefore, necessary carefully to consider the 
Agent's qualifications and duties. He should, of course, 
be in political sympathy with the candidate he will be 
representing. 

The Agent is appointed by the candidate specially for 
the election ; but he is often the paid Registration 
Agent or Organising Secretary of the party association. 
If a suitable man, perhaps this is the best appointment 
that can be made. In some cases a barrister or a 
solicitor acts as Agent, with the local man as a sub-agent 
or chief assistant. 

In any case, the qualifications needed are business 
ability and knowledge of the law and practice, combined 
with tact, energy, and acquaintance with politics. The 
Agent should be cool-headed and, while enthusiastic in the 
cause, able to check anything like recklessness in others, 
as he may have to restrain the zeal of too impetuous 
partisans. All the responsibility is upon him, therefore 
all the machinery is controlled by him. But his is a work 
largely of supervision and direction, so he should not 
charge himself with departmental duties. 
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Appointment. — His appointment in writing, at an agreed 
remuneration, according to the size of the constituency, 
is the first duty of the candidate. The fee usually 
varies from 50 to 150 guineas. If paid anything — even 
by way of allowance for expenses or board — he must not 
vote at the election. 

No person who has been, within seven years of the 
election, adjudged guilty of a corrupt practice can be 
appointed agent. 

The Election Agent must notify his address to the 
Returning Officer. He will, in Counties, be located at 
the Central Committee Rooms, and have sub-agents 
at the district Committee Rooms. Their names and 
addresses are to be declared to the Returning Officer 
on or before the nomination day. 

Sub-agents. — The Agent (in Counties) should appoint 
sub-agents, in writing, at an agreed remuneration, taking 
great care in their selection, as they are practically deputy 
election agents, and any irregularity of theirs may be 
exceedingly embarrassing. In Counties a sub-agent may 
be appointed for each polling station ; but it will often 
be possible to group certain polling stations under one 
man. In Boroughs the polling district wUl be in charge 
of the clerk assigned. Written instructions should be 
served out to all assistants, paid or voluntary. 

Work in hand. — On taking up his duties, the Agent 
will inquire as to the following matters, and, if they are 
not in hand, will lose no time in attending to them : — 
The Election Committee and District or Ward 

Committees. 
Committee Rooms. 

A set of Election Forms (such as are provided 
by the publication offices of party organisations). 
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Copies of the Register, and the Register arranged in 

polling districts. 
Addressed envelopes for each elector — two or perhaps 
three sets — for the candidate's address, polling 
card or other special literature. 
Canvass Cards, fully prepared and made up in batches, 

in order of streets. 
The Candidate's address and portrait. 
Lists of voluntary workers, speakers and canvassers, 

places for posters, in each district. 
Persons likely to lend conveyances for the polling day. 
Public Meetings, and places for holding them. 
Communication with Returning Officer as to his charges. 
Elsewhere we have dealt with the Agent's duties at 
nomination and with the general work at the Committee 
Rooms and in other directions, so it is needless to do so 
here. The day before the poll the Agent must take the 
oath of secrecy and should obtain from the Returning 
Officer his permit to attend the counting of the votes. 

Expenses. — Perhaps the most important duty of an 
Agent is to keep a constant watch over finance, as any 
improper or excess expenditure will be fatal to an 
election. He will, first of all, ascertain what is the 
maximum of expenditure for the constituency, and open 
a banking account with moneys provided by the 
candidate. The maximum is fixed by law in Counties 
and Boroughs, and varies with the number of electors 
on the Register. 

The Agent will prepare an estimate of all branches of 
expenditure, and appoint a clerk specially to attend to 
finance. This estimate will set out the amount proposed 
to be spent on the various items, including his own 
remuneration, leaving a good margin in hand. Every 
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day expenses will be entered up on a table by the 
expenses clerk, and it will be seen how the limit is 
approached. As time goes on it will be found that some- 
thing can be saved from one branch and devoted to 
another. Each sub-agent will be authorised to spend so 
much and no more. Half way through, the agent should 
ask all printers, &c., to render accounts, before giving 
further orders. He will then see how he stands, and this 
is said to have a great influence on prices and to materially 
reduce the cost of the election. 

Instructions to Workers. — Besides the issue of instruc- 
tions to sub-agents and workers (for which a useful 
common form is provi^ded), the Agent should be on the 
alert to see they are obeyed, and that no one who is in 
any way remunerat-ed {i.e., either by pay or refreshment, 
etc.) is allowed to vote. 

Voluntary assistance may be accepted to any extent, 
but it should be borne in mind that discretion is needed 
even here, as a question of breach of the law may arise 
through the agency of some volunteer. 

A look out is also to be kept upon the methods of the 
opposition. In some cases it has been found necessary to 
appoint detective committees, or employ a special agent. 

It should be seen that no canvassing whatever is done 
by any of the paid staff. No bands of music, torches, 
flags, banners, cockades, ribbons or other marks of dis- 
tinction or favours are to be provided. This is a point 
of the law that many enthusiasts fail to grasp. 

The Election Agent's Staff. 

The Agent himself or by a sub-agent (in Counties) 
must appoint every polling agent, clerk and messenger 
employed for payment. 
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Those persons who can legally be employed for payment 
are : In Counties, one election agent, and one sub-agent 
for each polling station ; one polling [i.e., personation) 
agent at each polling district ; for the Central Committee 
Room, one clerk and one messenger, or if the number 
of electors exceeds 5,000, then one clerk and one messenger 
for every further complete 5,000 or part thereof ; and 
for each polling district one clerk and one messenger, 
and if the number of electors in that polling district 
exceeds 500, one further clerk and messenger for each 
complete 500 or part thereof in addition. These assistants 
may be employed in any part of the division, and need 
not be located at the particular polling stations in thi? 
order. 

In Boroughs there may be employed for payment one 
Election Agent ; one clerk and messenger for every 500 
electors or incomplete part of any 500 ; and one personation 
agent for each polling station. 

This is the limitation as to paid assistants, but it may 
be remarked, that it is usual to find in every constituency 
sympathisers willing, and more or less able, to discharge 
these duties without payment. It must be clearly under- 
stood in these cases, however, that they cannot be given 
anything whatever in compensation for loss of time, 
or even refreshments, without rendering them subject to 
the disquahfication of being " paid " agents, and therefore 
unable to vote, or causing an emplojmient in excess of 
the allowance. This is a matter to be considered by an 
agent in a close fight — he must often either lose the vote 
or the services of an able worker, who cannot afford to 
give his time entirely for nothing. 

Of the duties of clerks and messengers it is unnecessary 
to speak. One clerk will be in charge of expenses, 
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another of correspondence, another of vehicles, etc. 
They should be reliable and, if possible, experienced 
men, with local knowledge. In Boroughs the clerk in 
charge at a polling station has duties analogous to those 
of a sub-agent. 

Polling or Personation Agents. — ^Their appointment 
may give more difficulty. They go inside the polling 
station and represent the interests of the candidate. They 
act as a check on the Presiding Officer, in seeing the 
provisions of the Ballot Act enforced, and prevent 
personation. 

Counting Agents. — There is no provision in the Acts for 
their payment. If volunteers are not forthcoming, they 
must be selected from the paid staff. But as the Counting 
Agent's duties are to be in the room and watch the all- 
important result slowly being ascertained, there is generally 
a keen competition amongst supporters for this post. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ELECTION EXPENSES. 

The law has made elaborate provisions to the effect that 
undue expenditure shall not be incurred, nor excessive 
outside influence and pressure exerted at Parliamentary 
Elections. These provisions are not always so far-reaching 
as they might seem to be, but they wrought great changes 
in the state of things existing before they came into force. 
Not only have certain pains and penalties been pre- 
scribed for certain acts, but the statute of 1883 has 
definitely fixed a limit of total expenditure, which must 
in no case be exceeded in the conduct and management 
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of an election, and has specially limited or prohibited 
outlay in certain directions. 

No candidate can therefore now legally exceed " the 
maximum," though, of course, his means may compel him 
to keep much within it ; and he, as well as the agent, is 
compelled to make a return on oath, of all expenses 
incurred on his behalf. 

What are Election Expenses. — The question at once 
arises — what are expenses incurred during " the conduct 
and management of an election ? " — and here we meet 
with the chief uncertainty of the law. 

Section 8 of the Act of 1883 says that the candidate or 
his agent shall incur no expenditure " before, during, or 
after an election on account of, or in respect of, the conduct 
or management " in excess of the maximum. Any knowing 
infringement of this is an illegal practice. 

This maximum expenditure does not include the 
Returning Offtcer's charges; the personal expenses of 
the candidate, if not exceeding £100 ; and the allowance, 
if any, for the conveyance of voters by sea. 

Subject to this, the maximum expenditure which 
may be incurred is — 

In Counties. — Not exceeding 2,000 electors, £650 (£500 
in Ireland), and a sum of £60 (£40 in Ireland) for every 
1,000 electors or part thereof in excess. 

In Boroughs. — Not exceeding 2,000 electors, £350, and 
£30 for every additional 1000 electors or part thereof. 
For two joint candidates, £525, and a similar addition of £45. 

The question really is — when may the election be held 
to have begun, and when is a candidate really engaged 
upon his campaign ? 

From what has been already said (p. 21) it wiU be seen 
that much must be left to the discretion of the future 
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candidate and agent. It is generally argued from a 
practical point of view that the "candidature" com- 
mences from the adoption after the vacancy, but it is 
by no means clear that the law sanctions this view, and 
even if it did it would not save the candidate from the 
inclusion of certain items in his return, though the expen- 
diture had preceded this formal adoption. 

Certain expenses may, however, be said to form no part 
of the election expenses. 

It was decided clearly (in the Kennington Case 1886) 
that registration expenses are not election expenses. 
With less authority it may be said that expenses incurred 
before the issue of the writ in the political education of 
electors, whether by public meeting or otherwise need 
not be returned, although special circumstances may 
entirely alter the case. 

The statement requires qualification and must not, of 
course, be taken to allow of the anticipation of necessary 
meetings just before a vacancy, so as to avoid expenditure 
on meetings during the contest ; a candidate must similarly 
account for any printing or other outlay which directly 
concerns his candidature, though the expenditmre may 
have been incurred in advance. 

The election agent should carefully frame an estimate 
of his proposed expenditure, distributing the amount 
allowed over the various heads, including his own fee 
and those of sub-agents. 

The expenses allowed by the Act are in connection with : — 
The Returning Officer's charges (not included in 

the maximum). 
The employment of the staff, as already seen in 

chapter V. 
The personal expenses of the candidate (see p. 28.) 
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Printing, advertising and publishing, stationery, 

postage, etc., etc. 
Expenses of public meetings, committee rooms. 
A clerk will be told off to have charge of this depart- 
ment, he will take care that every item is entered upon a 
sheet so as to record the gradual disbursements. 

For instance, after allowing for all salaries, the most 
important headings will be : — 
Printing. 
Stationery. 
Postage. 
Public meetings. 
Committee rooms. 
Sub-agents' expenses (in Counties). 
Sundries, with a good wide margin. 
The sub-agents (in Counties) are authorised to incur 
a limited amount of expenditure at their own stations. 

All payments amounting to 40s. must be vouched for, 
and a receipt giving particulars kept. All orders should 
be given in writing signed by the agent or sub-agent. 

It is the duty of the agent, directly after the election, 
to receive and settle all claims. These are advertised for, 
and must be received by the agent or sub-agent for the 
district within 14 days after the declaration of return. 

The Returning Officer's claim must be made within 
21 days after the declaration of election. It must be a 
detailed account of all the charges he is authorised to 
make. The agent should retain a copy (see p. 31). 

The agent must pay all undisputed claims within 28 days 
of the declaration of election. With regard to disputed 
claims, they may be only as to the amount, or a total 
denial of liability ; in his Return the agent must state 
particulars of these, with names. The Return must be 
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transmitted by the agent to the Returning Officer within 
35 days after the declaration of the election, accompanied 
by the statutory declaration provided by the Corrupt 
Practices Act, taken before a Justice of the Peace. 
Generally the candidate's personal declaration will 
accompany it ; and if not the agent should see that 
it is sent within the next 7 days, or if he is out of the 
United Kingdom, within 14 days of his return. 

This Return of Expenses is required by Section 33 of 
the Act, and it must contain statements of : — 

(a) All payments made, with the BUI and Receipts 

(when over £2). 

(b) The personal expenses of the candidate. 

(c) The Returning Officer's charges. 

(d) All disputed claims. 

(e) All unpaid claims if any, in respect of which a 

High Court application may have to be made. 
(/) All money, securities, or equivalent received by 
the election agent from the candidate or any 
other persons, with their names, on account of 
expenses in respect of the election. 
The omission to make a correct return in any particular 
is an illegal practice ; knowingly to make a false declaration 
amounts to perjury and a corrupt practice. If there is 
an excuse for some omission or inaccuracy, an application 
can be made to the High Court for relief (under Section 
34 of the Act) ; and after due notice the Court may, if 
it thinks fit, grant the relief asked for. 

It is the duty of the Returning Offier within 10 days 
of its receipt to publish a summary of the return in at 
least two local newspapers ; and to keep the documents 
for two years open to inspection by any^'person on pay- 
ment of a fee of one shilling. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CANVASSERS AND CANVASSING. 

Macaulay, as far back as 1832, when invited to stand 
for Leeds, gave expression to the opinion that begging 
for votes was " absurd, pernicious, and altogether at 
variance with the true principles of representative govern- 
ment To request an honest man to vote according 

to his conscience is superfluous. To request him to vote 

against his conscience is an insult I trust it will 

soon perish with the abuses from which it sprung. I 
trust that the great and intelligent body of people who 
have obtained the elective franchise will see that seats 
in the House of Commons ought not to be given like rooms 
in an almshouse, to urgency of solicitation ; and that a 
man who surrenders his vote to caresses and supplications 
forgets his duty as much as if he sold it for a bank-note." 

It is melancholy, after the lapse of over seventy years, 
to have to make the confession that canvassing is one of 
the most important branches of successful electioneering. 
Has the hope proved too ideal ? Is the counsel too high for 
our attainment ? Or did Macaulay — here as occasionally 
elsewhere — allow a generous impulse to carry his indig- 
nation too far ? 

Many people, since Macaulay, in the interests of freedom 
of election, have expressed a wish to see canvassing for 
votes made illegal. There are reasons in support of this 
view, but it would be difficult to carry out ; and there is 
a canvassing, unaccompanied by pressure or pledges, which 
may serve not only -an innocent but a useful purpose. 
Lethargy among electors is appalUng ; and it is by no 

45 
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means desirable to eliminate from the merit of winning 
an election enterprise in looking up and interesting the 
potential voters. It was well for Macaulay or one of such 
fame (as he had even then achieved) simply to declare his 
opinions at large. The ordinary candidate has to make 
himself known to individual electors. 

In addition to this, many electors take it as a slight 
if they are not waited upon, and are inclined to regard it 
as a courtesy precedent to their voting for a candidate 
that he should have called or at least sent a supporter. 
In fact, the canvasser's experience between those who 
resent and those who demand this attention is often 
amusing. 

Although the desire is manifest, it is by no means 
necessary that a voter should be distinctly asked to declare 
his intentions. He may be reminded of the election, of 
the particular candidate's claims, and requested to " use 
his influence." He may be usefully informed of the 
date of the election, of the situation of his polling station ; 
and any questions he may put should be politely answered. 
After the interview a note should be made of the result, 
and if necessary a re-canvass recommended, or a personal 
visit of the candidate. 

The modern practice is for canvassing cards containing 
a few electors' names and their numbers to be issued 
from the Committee Rooms of the polling district. 
They should be filed and each batch carefuUy watched 
by the Committee Room, and reclaimed if not returned 
as promised. These cards are arranged in street order 
and contain blanks for information to be inserted. 
The demands should not be too many — probably the 
politics, "C," "L." or ''Doubtful"; whether to becaUedfor 
on the poUing day, and remarks of a particular kind, are 
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sufficient. The information then collected is duly noted 
up at each Committee Room, and, from the total returns, 
the result of the canvass can be obtained throughout 
the constituency. This is generally considered to form 
an estimate of the result of the election ; but no wise 
election agent will place too much reliance upon it. In 
fact, he will keep the figures to himself. 

It is not easy to say who make the best canvassers. 
Local knowledge will go far ; and a nice discrimination is 
needed in sending willing workers into the district. Some 
selection should be made in regard to the class of voter and 
canvasser, the time of the visit, and even the desirability 
in cases of known politics of attempting a canvass at all. 
We think a sub-agent should rely more upon the judgment 
of good local people than upon any red tape ideas of filling 
in retmrns with official signs. At the same time, second- 
hand knowledge and opinion should not be accepted. 

As canvassers must not be paid, no member of the paid 
staff should be allowed to canvass. All canvassers should 
be warned against using any influences other than their 
most persuasive argument. Notices should be issued 
to all canvassers and workers, and be displayed in 
Committee rooms, relating to Bribery and Treating, etc. 
[Form]. Canvassers and voluntary workers should not 
be provided with refreshment. It is a dangerous course 
and might be held to be an indirect payment. 

The personal canvass of the candidate has been already 
noticed (page 27.) Upon his supporters and friends the 
bulk of this work must fall. As to lady friends — they 
are often very zealous and well-intentioned but their 
services vary very much in value. They are apt to err 
between too much patronage and too much condescension. 
The former should recollect the advice given in one of 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw's plays — that no man is " common " 
whose name is on the register. The latter should remember 
that the vote is a matter of business and citizenship which 
it is worth while assuming that the elector values as such. 
We attach, however, a high value to the presence of ladies, 
wearing the candidate's colours, on the polling day. In 
some cases, women canvassers are far superior to men. 
They have the privilege of entry to places where men 
would be feared or denied. 

Every effort should be made to see each elector personally. 
It is not unusual, if time permits, to have a second canvass 
to correct and amplify the first. 

It is sometimes decided even when no election is pend- 
ing, for the purpose of organisation, to have a canvass 
of the electorate. It is generally more difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory and reliable result, owing to lack of interest. 
But if such a canvass is taken, it is carried out pretty 
much in the same way by members of the district or 
ward committees. 

Those who have canvassed before the election day should 
be induced to assist on the day in the important work of 
" fetching up." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COMMITTEES AND COMMITTEE ROOM 

WORK. 

Pursuing the Elector. 

In the organisation of a political party much depends 
on the character of the men who are willing to form Com- 
mittees. Too much attention can hardly be given to 
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these and to their chairmen and secretaries. It greatly 
assists a party to have responsible men accepting these 
posts and constantly discharging the duties. In every 
constituency there should be an Executive Committee for 
the whole division and similar Committees working with 
it in each polling district. 

A candidate on appearing in the constituency would 
expect to find this part of the organisation well in hand — 
especially if there is a paid registration agent or organising 
secretary. It will be from this Central Committee that 
his invitation is forthcoming ; and it generally consists of 
delegates from all parts of the division. 

But at the time of the election the powers and many of 
the functions of these committees are in abeyance. All 
responsibility centres in the election agent. If the 
original committees remain in being, they act only in 
an advisory and consultative capacity and leave all 
orders to the election agent. In any other course there 
would be confusion and great risk of breaches of the 
law. 

For this reason it is often advised that the existing 
associations shall be disbanded over the election, and if there 
are in them any untrustworthy or undesirable members this 
would be the only safe course. The Election Committee 
should be small — in a borough not more than half a dozen. 
Generally, however, it will be found that the Election 
Committee can be constituted — and must be — from much 
the same material, although it is noteworthy that many 
valuable assistants will come forward just at the election 
time who for various reasons may not be available for 
constant service — and these should be included in the list 
of workers. 

The point to be secured is that no member of the Com- 
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mittee shall take upon himself any responsibility other than 
voluntary work ; that they shall all be familiar with the 
requirements of the law as to corrupt and illegal practices 
— remembering that as agents they may involve the 
innocent candidate in the effect of their own indiscre- 
tion. Care must, therefore, be taken to have men 
business-like and level-headed as well as influential and 
zealous. 

The Central Committee should be representative of all 
classes of supporters and be in close touch with the agent. 
He should explain his plans and invite suggestions, but the 
decision must, of course, rest with him. 

Committee Booms. — What are called " Committee 
Rooms" are provided for the convenience of working the 
election in many, if not all, of the polling districts. A 
responsible person will be in charge — in counties the 
sub-agent, in boroughs someone who can be thoroughly 
relied upon. 

In counties it will probably be necessary to have a 
Committee Room in each polling district — if not during 
the contest certainly during the actual election day. It 
will not often be easy to group the districts. 

The law allows (in counties) to be paid for : — 

One Central Committee room, and one committee room 
for each polling district ; and, if the number of electors 
in a polling district exceeds 500, one additional committee 
room for every complete 500 electors above that. Others 
may be used if not paid for, and if not on prohibited 
premises. But care should be taken not to use a place 
which is in fact being indirectly paid for — as part of the 
candidate's house (The St. George's Case). 

The number required in a county will generally agree 
with the number of sub-agents. 
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In Boroughs the law allows no central committee room 
as such, and the number of ordinary committee rooms, 
that may be paid for, is one in any case, and one for each 
500 additional electors on the register. 

The Committee Room should be convenient in situation 
near the polling station, provide good accommodation 
for workers, and if possible afford a prominent place for 
display of bills. In order to avoid heavy payment and to 
secure an advantageous site, it should be provisionally 
arranged for beforehand. 

The law prohibits committee rooms on certain 
premises. 

These prohibited premises are : — 

A. Those licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
wholesale and retail, or on which refreshments 
of any kind are supplied for consumption on the 
premises. This, therefore, excludes not only 
hotels, restaurants, public houses, etc., but 
also refreshment rooms, temperance halls, tea 
rooms and grocer's shops (with licences). 

[An exception is allowed in the case of a permanent 
political club — though it is not wise to take advantage of it ; 
also as to premises which though attached to such prohibited 
premises, are usedior separate purposes, and have a separate 
entrance and no direct communication with the prohibited 
premises. But this proximity it is also wise to avoid.] 

B. Public elementary schools in receipt of govern- 
ment grant. 

It was suggested in the South Gloucestershire Case (1886) 
that it was unwise to hire rooms from a voter. Certainly 
anything like an excessive payment is liable to be construed 
as bribery. Committee rooms will be hired by the agent 
himself or sub-agents by a written agreement. [Form]. 
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The work at the District Committees under the sub-agent 
or clerk in charge may be divided into : — 
Canvassing, as treated in Chapter VII. 

Removals.— TTSicing all removals in the Register for 
that poUing district. 

Looking up and canvassing voters removed from 
the district to other constituencies (or dis- 
tricts). 

Meetings. — These are arranged in concert with 
the central committee room. 

Bill-posting and Leaflets. — A list of public bill-posting 
stations should be prepared, and also of private 
places where literature can be displayed free. It 
should be seen that bills and leaflets are placed 
in reliable hands for distribution or display. 

Carriages and Fetching up. — (see Chapter X.) 
Before the election day a list will be prepared 
of all electors who require conveyances ; of 
all who require looking up ; and of those willing 
to lend carriages and their services for this pur- 
pose. Some member of the staff will be told 
off to take charge of this duty. 

Outvoters and Removals. 

In a well-organised constituency the association keeps 
in touch with every elector on the Register. By means of 
its staff and committee-men it takes a note of all removals 
and alterations in the division ; almost as much for the 
purpose of checking any case of polling of " dead men " or 
removals by the other side as for the purpose of polling 
its own supporters. This is perhaps the crowning 
advantage of organisations and the lack of it, when 
opposed to efficiency on the other side, is the crushing 
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weight felt by the candidate in a forlorn hope. It 
accounts for the meagre outcome of so much enthusiasm 
in many a short brilliant fight. 

At the time of a contest a candidate and agent will 
generally find this sort of work in a more or less advanced 
state. If not, it is one of the first things they must set 
their hands to. 

OutYOters (subject to removals) their addresses will be 
found on the Register. These, of course, are in counties the 
free-holders, and in boroughs a small number of freemen. 

The canvassing of outvoters must be arranged for by 
sorting them into the divisions in which they live and 
inviting the aid of voluntary canvassers in touch with the 
party organisation in that division. A common form is 
used for this purpose, addressed by one organisation to 
another, enclosing the usual canvass card for information 
as to the elector — with the addition of a request for an 
opinion as to whether he is likely to travel to vote or not 
at his own expense. 

The non-resident elector will himself receive the election 
literature, and a special appeal may be addressed to him. 
If an offer is made to meet him at the station, on the 
supposition that he will vote as desired, we certainly suggest 
that nothing should be put into writing to offend his 
susceptibilities as to the secrecy of the ballot. But to ask him 
to pledge himself and then add that you are not seeking 
to infringe that secrecy, as is often done, is grotesque ! 
Good votes are often lost by tactless circulars. 

RemoYals.^In counties these are of two classes, 
those removed to another division and those only removed 
to another part of the same division. The second class 
is a matter for arrangement between the sub-agents ; the 
first will be dealt with from the Central Committee Room by 
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the Removals Clerk. In many cases, these will be already 
known ; others will disclose themselves by returns through 
the Dead Letter Office and the results of canvassers' efforts. 
While if the election is fought on a Register which has 
been already replaced by a new one, though not in force 
(as in the months after September) the new Register 
will often give the information, while Kelly's and local 
directories wUl, of course, be consulted. 

Failing any of these sources jdelding the necessary 
information, the removal must be relegated for investi- 
gation to the sub-agent from whose district it emanates. 

When traced, if found in another division, the elector must 
be followed up in a similar way as an outvoter is treated. 

Every effort should be made to locate every name on 
the Register. The Removals Clerk will keep a record of 
all these transactions in the book, as well as advise the 
proper sub-agents. 

Untraced removals should be put in the personation 
agent's list, and, if the electors concerned come to vote, 
the presiding officer should be asked to put the usual 
question to them. 

The conveyance of removed electors. — It is hardly necessary 
to say that in no case must the fare or expenses of con- 
veyance of any outvoter be paid for him by the candidate or 
his agents. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

The public meeting plays a very important part in an 
election campaign. It may tell greatly in favour of the 
candidate or in his disfavour ; but it must be frequently 
held in any case. Any attempt to regulate it by ticket. 
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or protect a weak candidate by over-management, is sure 
to be resented. It is possible that it enables the fluent 
and plausible man to acquire more reputation than he 
deserves, and that it keeps a man of retiring habits, but 
sound business ability, out of Parliament. But many 
who are no orators manage to please the electors. 

The candidate should attend a meeting, if possible, 
in every polling district, and in many should make several 
appearances. His will, of course, be the speech of the 
occasion. The most resourceful candidate will find con- 
stant repetition unavoidable ; but, as Cobden said, a 
political or religious agitator must not be afraid of incessant 
repetition. Still, while reiterating his views, he should 
aim at as much variation in phrase and manner as possible. 
Those who hear him frequently will greatly appreciate any 
little dexterity of this kind, and the reporters wiU take 
all the better note. 

The presence of the candidate's wife, if she is what 
she ought to be and generally is, both in canvassing and 
on the platform, is an asset which only the bachelor 
candidate can adequately value. 

The halls or places of meeting should be secured by 
the agent in good time for the required dates. 

Speakers will have to be arranged for each meeting; 
it is seldom that a district supplies all its wants with local 
men ; capable volunteers are scarce. It is usual to 
arrange with the Headquarters in London, or with some 
of the Clubs which specialise in this department, to send 
down speakers. Their reasonable expenses can be paid 
but must be included in the Return. Speakers should 
be informed of the time and place, and of the particular 
duty they are expected to discharge. Those from outside 
should be met at the station, and provided with hospitality 
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(generally arranged at the houses of supporters) before or 
after the meeting. A strong local platform should be 
provided if possible. The chairman, at least, should 
always, where possible, be a local man of known 
character and station, even though he speak but little 
and indifferently — some should be cautioned against 
speaking much indifferently. 

A clerk should be told off during the election to take 
charge of meetings. As all the expenses are part of the 
election expenses, all meetings must be duly authorised 
by the election agent or sub-agent. 

Meetings should be advertised in good time, by poster 
and circular, and perhaps in the local press. An addressed 
circular to each voter in the district wUl be most efficacious. 
The Press should always be notified and a reporters' 
table provided. 

An agenda should be prepared for the meeting, and 
unless a distinctly hostile result is anticipated, a vote of 
confidence should be taken. The questions of voters (or 
a limited number) should be courteously answered by the 
candidate, or, if he be not present, by someone on his 
behalf. 

A candidate should not attempt to cover all the ground 
at each meeting. He may conveniently deal with particu- 
lar questions at different meetings — making a general 
statement and appeal at all. 

Outside speakers should generally confine themselves 
to political points, leaving local and personal ones alone. 
They should also endeavour to regard the candidate's 
own particular views and preferences, remembering that 
they are speaking to help him and not (primarily) to 
air their own eloquence. Cases there Eire in which a 
good effect created by the candidate personally has 
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been entirely marred by some speaker who, from length, 
style, or matter of discourse, has offended the meeting. 
" I know you don't want to hear, but you've got to," 
said one such to a restless audience ; and he honestly 
thought he was " helping the cause." Fearlessness is 
always to be commended, but all things are not expedient. 
Tact at political meetings is supremely needed, and the 
subservience of one's own position to the general good 
and the particular interest of the candidate. 

There is no legal restriction as to the place for holding 
a Parliamentary election meeting, but care should be 
taken not to make use of any place for a committee meeting 
if it happens to be prohibited for that purpose. Outdoor 
meetings require less arrangement, but a platform or 
carriage should be provided to speak from ; and the 
successful outdoor orator is quite a separate class by 
himself. 

The provisions of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1895, should be borne in mind by the 
vigorous and declamatory speaker. Any person making 
a false statement of fact as to the personal character or 
conduct of a candidate is guilty of an illegal practice. 
Apparently a false statement in favour of a candidate 
would also come within the Act. 

WhUe so much importance attaches to meetings, an 
agent and committee will not forget that the real work 
has to be done outside them. The enthusiasm should 
not be allowed to abate, and at meetings a look-out should 
be kept for workers ; and also an opportunity taken for 
placing telling literature. 

The question whether the expenses of meetings held 
before the actual contest form part of the election expenses 
has been referred to elsewhere. The allowance for the 
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actual election meetings will be made, and followed by 
the clerk in charge. Some expenses have been held to 
be Ulegal in connection with meetings. It is unwise to 
pay stewards to keep order ; and as bands of music are 
prohibited, an organ recital should not be provided as 
a preliminary to a meeting during election time. A 
political " choir " should consist — ^if such a thing must 
be tolerated at all — purely of voluntary talent. Nothing 
in the way of " gratuity " or refreshment should be given 
or promised on any account. 

It is sometimes necessary to point out to workers and 
ardent enthusiasts that they can do better than attend 
meetings. In some cases the converted crowd out just 
those lukewarm or indifferent electors for whom meetings 
are primarily intended. It is always easy to join in the 
" shouting." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE CONVEYANCE OF ELECTORS TO 
THE POLL. 

We venture to think that the law on this part of the 
subject is somewhat inconsistent and unfair. The object 
is to prevent money being spent upon the conveyance 
of electors to the poll, and the method adopted is to 
prohibit payment and to disallow altogether the use of 
vehicles ordinarily let for hire. On the other hand, there 
is nothing to prevent the use of carriages owned by private 
persons, voluntarily lent for the occasion, and this, of 
course, happens at every election ; the constituency at a 
bye-election, especially, being crowded with carriages of 
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all descriptions lent by friends and partisans of the rival 
candidates. 

A candidate may not hire, but no small part of his 
success depends on the possession of friends wealthy 
enough to keep their own carriages and good-humoured 
enough to lend them for the election day. 

It is not difficult, in some cases, for carriages — to all 
appearances private and voluntarily lent — to be used by 
the unscrupulous ; and in any case, it seems unfair that 
the poor man or party should be put to the disadvantage 
of having carriages sent from all parts of the country 
to assist the other side. 

Dealing with the law as we find it, and taking things 
as they are, the agent should be very careful to see that 
no questionable conveyances are used. He will under- 
stand, however, that the utmost efforts should be made 
as early as possible to secure promises of vehicles for the 
polling day. The show which they make, apart from 
their precise purpose, can hardly be over estimated. 

Prohibited Conveyances. — It is an illegal practice to 
make any payment or contract for payment on account 
of the conveyance of electors to or from the poll, whether 
by hiring horses or carriages or any other vehicle, or 
providing railway or other fares. 

(In Counties there is a very rare exception made in 
the case of the conveyance of voters who cannot reach 
their polling station except by sea). 

No person can " let, lend, or employ," for the conveyance 
of voters to the poll, or " hire, borrow, or use " for the 
same purpose any carriage, horse, or other animal ordinarily 
kept or used for letting out to hire ; even if the use is 
gratuitous. 

The stabling or feed of horses, or putting-up of carriages, 
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voluntarily lent must not be paid for by the candidate 
or charged to him, nor must anything in the shape of 
gratuity or refreshment be given to drivers. 

It may be noted that any elector may hire for his own 
use in the ordinary way, but must not take another elector 
with him who does not pay his share. 

The prohibition of carriages, if voluntarily lent, probably 
does not extend to those jobbed for the season, though it 
would be wise to avoid these ; and the prohibition is for 
carriages on the polling day only, and not of their use 
on previous days for purposes in connection with the 
election. 

Motor Cars. — It need hardly be said that the same rules 
apply to motor cars as to ordinary carriages, although 
at the time of the Act, these vehicles, which have become 
so important at elections, were far from being contemplated. 
Motors not strictly owned by private persons cannot, 
therefore, be used, and it would be wise for an agent, 
not only to scrutinize his own promises, but to keep a 
sharp look-out on those cars in use by his opponent. 

Certain elections in Counties have been said to have 
been won by motor car, and no effort should be spared 
to secure their legitimate use. A Motor 'bus has even 
been suggested. 

Care should be taken that the greatest use is made 
of the vehicles obtainable. In Counties the sub-agent 
will arrange for those in his district, or in default of 
a sufficient local supply have so many assigned to him 
from promises received at headquarters. The clerk in 
charge of vehicles will see to all arrangements and prepare 
a hst and time table. Obviously there will be a rush at 
certain times of the day, generally towards the close, 
but varying with the local conditions. Opportunity 
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should be taken to poll as many as possible early in 
the day and at slack times, and covered carriages should 
not be used indiscriminately if required for invalids and 
others by request. 

Not only should those who are lending the carriages 
be informed in good time of the place and time where 
they will be expected to render service, but so far as 
possible the time table arranged with voters for fetching 
up should be adhered to. Confusion will inevitably lead 
to loss of time and strength, to two carriages performing 
the same journey, or one being sent after the other has 
already polled the voter. While it is necessary that 
someone who knows the locality should accompany the 
carriage to fetch up the voter, a certain class of people 
who think they are rendering wonderful service by 
driving about displaying party colours all day should be 
encouraged to throw their abilities into rather more useful 
channels. 

In addition to those electors to be fetched from their 
own homes it will not be forgotten that arrangements 
will have to be made for meeting, at railway stations, 
outvoters who have signified their desire to that 
effect. 

In certain districts, but it is to be hoped they are 
gradually disappearing, it is not prudent for some electors 
to be seen in carriages distinguished by party colours. 
As a general rule, however, large cards bearing the 
candidate's name and appropriate wording, should be 
provided for placing on carriages. These should be such 
as to fasten on by string, and be easily removable without 
damage to the carriage. In Boroughs the vehicle should 
also be ticketed with the name or number of the polling 
district to which it is attached. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PRINTING, ADVERTISING AND BILL 
POSTING. 

A VERY important matter indeed is the literature of the 
campaign, although in modern times it is not quite such a 
necessary anxiety to the candidate himself as it used to be. 
The probability is that he will be offered, from the various 
agencies which specialise in election publishing, much more 
excellent and effective matter than he can make use of. 
There will be a difficulty in selection. The advertising 
world has seen great innovations, and in electioneering 
old methods will not be successful. 

At the outset a caution may be given against extravagant 
or personally abusive literature, either in leaflet or placard. 
It is not wise to couple your opponent's name with 
allegations of this character ; it is often resented by the 
moderate people and it invites reprisals. 

Sometimes a special election number of a local paper 
is issued, or a leaflet with local notes from time to time. 
This requires careful and level-headed editing or it may 
prove more forcible against its own side than against 
the enemy. 

Even literature received from associations should be 
scanned and verified. Perchance it may contain some 
allusion that would be thought offensive locally. While 
it is impossible that electioneering can be carried on in kid 
gloves, personalities are always to be avoided if possible. 

The first issue of election literature, apart from 
placards, will be the candidate's address. This has been 
referred to in Chapter III. '^It is sent out to each elector 
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by post directly the campaign commences, and often bears a 
portrait, or a portrait card may be enclosed with it, and a 
few effective leaflets. It should not be advertised in local 
papers. 

Recollecting that to circularise 5,000, 10,000, 20,000 
or more electors even once with a halfpenny stamp 
takes a good part of the allowance, care will be taken to 
arrange beforehand what is to be sent. At least the address 
at the commencement and the polling card at the close 
of the campaign will be sent through the post, and some- 
times an intermediate communication is necessary. Two 
sets of envelopes will be in preparation for these. The 
importance of reaching the electors in sections or groups 
by special literature, according to their interests, must 
be appreciated. 

A visiting card with the candidate's name " Your vote 

and interest are solicited on behalf of " will be provided 

for the use of canvassers and workers. The back of the 
card may be utilised to display some special point or 
illustration. 

It must be remembered that it is an illegal practice to 
pay any elector for the exhibition of any literature, or 
for a posting station, unless the ordinary business of such 
elector is that of advertising agent. 

As to the printing, it will be well to divide as much 
as possible amongst local printers. This will consist 
largely of announcements of meetings, etc., some of the 
posters and local leaflets. Mural election literature has 
become a fine art, culminating in the phenomenal success 
of Mr. F. C. Gould's cartoons. This being so, it will be 
found necessary to obtain most of the placards — at least 
in skeleton — from headquarters or from the special firms 
who provide them for use all over the country. The 
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cost of these is not small, and when that of bill posting 
is added, it will be seen how needful it is for the 
agent to exercise restraint. 

Leaflets and placards should neither contain too much 
matter nor too fine a point. Alliteration is catching. 

Window Cards, bearing a portrait and injunction to 
vote, are commonly used. As mere marks of distinction 
they would be illegal, so it has been advised that they 
should contain some literary matter as well. 

It may be repeated here that flags, banners, cockades, 
ribbons, and other marks of distinction being illegal, the 
use of any of the election literature for this purpose should 
be guarded against. In the St. George's-in-the-East 
Case (1896) some of these cards had been made to hang 
up instead of paste on the walls and were carried about 
in procession. They were held to be " banners " and 
" marks of distinction," and therefore illegal. 

In the same way " portrait buttons " or such like 
distinctions cannot be provided by the candidate. 
Favours can be and frequently are sold by local tradesmen 
in the ordinary way of supplying a demand, but the 
Committee Rooms must have nothing to do with their 
supply. 

Whether anything is sent by post to the whole or special 
sections of the electors after the address or not, the polling 
card must be sent within two days of the polling day. 
With it may be sent some last reminder. 

The card itself, in these days, may seem unnecessary 
to those who assume that the act of voting is well under- 
stood by all, but in fact, it is most essential and useful 
and, as its form demands some care, it is best to keep to 
the one generally adopted. 

The name and number of the elector are filled in, and 
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the polling day (hours of poll) and polling station. Then 
follows a reproduction of the ballot paper, with instructions 
for the mark you wish placed. 

Please vote for Smith. 

Mark a X against his name in the square in the right 
hand side of the ballot paper. 



I 


JONES 




2 


SMITH 


X 



Do not sign your name. 
Do not put any mark except X. 
Ask for another ballot paper in return for the first 
one if you spoil it. 



Note that although you wish the vote for Smith, you 
put his name second, as that is the alphabetical position 
it will occupy on the actual ballot paper. 

On the back of this poUing card some suitable summary 
of reasons for voting may be printed. 

These cards are often preserved and taken to the poUing 
station by the voter. It is sometimes a practice for the 
checkers to ask for them instead of the name. This, 
we think, is objectionable as it gives many the idea that 
you are seeking to ascertain how they voted and are, 
in some way, doing so by this card. 

All the envelopes sent out containing literature should 
contain a note on the envelope — 
If undelivered, retiu-n to 

Election agent, 



Finally, it must never be forgotten that all bills, placards. 
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posters and election literature generally must bear upon 
the face the name and address of the printer and publisher. 
If the candidate or agent prints or publishes such bUls 
without this imprint he is guilty of an illegal practice ; 
and any other person offending is liable to a fine of a 
hundred pounds. 



CHAPTER XII. 



NOMINATION AND POLLING DATS. 

All preparations wiU be made with regard to two days, the 
day for the nomination of the candidates and the actual 
day of the election. 

These days are fixed, under the Rules of the Ballot Act, 
by the Returning Officer, and they depend upon the day of 
the receipt of the writ by him. 

Fixing the Time of the Election. — In Counties the 
notice of the election must be given on the day of the 
receipt of the writ, or within the two following days. 
The nomination will then be on some day between the 
5th and loth, both inclusive, and the polling day, on 
some day between the 3rd and 7th day, both inclusive, 
after the nomination. 

For example, if the writ is received on February ist, 
notice of election must be given on ist, 2nd or 3rd, the 
nomination must be either on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th or 
loth, and the poUing day on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th or 7th 
day after the nomination. 

District Boroughs. — The notice of election must be 
given on the day of, or the day after, receipt of the writ. 
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The nomination must be between the 5th and loth, and 
the polling day between the 3rd and 7th day after the 
nomination. 

Boroughs. — The notice of election must be given on the 
day of, or the day after, receipt of the writ. The nomination 
must be on 4th or 5th day and the polling day on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, or 8th day. 

Note. — If a Sunday, Christmas Day, or Good Friday 
or Thanksgiving Day intervene it is not included in the 
calculation. 

The Nomination. — If only one candidate, or the 
required number for the vacancy be nominated, he or 
they are declared elected. 

Where there is a contest the supporters of each candidate 
must pay particular attention to the following require- 
ments. 

Two hours are fixed by the Returning Officer (between 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m.) on each day between the notice of 
election and that fixed for the nomination. During this 
time, forms of nomination can be obtained at the place 
notified, free of charge, by any registered elector from 
the Returning Officer. 

Nomination Forms. — A good number of forms should be 
obtained by the agent, as there is no limit to the number of 
papers that may be handed in and it is often thought 
useful to have several, supported by various sections of 
the party. In any case more than one should be filled up, 
to provide against any possible irregularity. 

The forms can be obtained from the usual quarters, as 
well as from the Returning Officer. 

The candidate's surname (title, if an Irish peer or 
a peer by courtesy) should come in the first column, his 
Christian names in the second, his abode in the third, and 
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his rank, profession or occupation in the fourth. The 
ordinary signature of the supporters suffices, but it may 
most conveniently appear as in the Register. 

Having been filled up, the form is signed first by the 
proposer and seconder; then, after the form of assent, 
by eight assentors, all registered electors and entitled to 
he on the register. Should there be any question about a 
particular elector's right name or address, it is better that 
he should not join in the nomination. 

The election agent will carefully check aU the papers 
in due time, and pencil in the registered numbers for 
convenience at the nomination. 

Proceedings at the Nomination. — ^The candidate, his 
proposer and seconder and one other person, who will, of 
course, be the agent, are entitled to attend. The papers 
must be handed in by the candidate, his proposer or 
seconder, but not by the agent. 

Objection to nomination papers. — Objections to nomina- 
tion papers may be made before the expiration of the time 
appointed for the election, or within one hour after. But 
objection to the insufficient or inaccruate description of 
the candidate must be made at or immediately after the 
delivery of the nomination paper. Other objections 
which may be made are that the proposers, seconders or 
assentors are not on, or entitled to be on, the Register, 
or are inaccurately described. The Returning Officer's 
decision is final. 

The objection must be taken . by the Returning Officer, 
or by, or through any of those entitled to be present, 
though probably any elector could object at the proper 
time. 

The time of objection may be important for, if an objection 
to description is upheld after the time of nomination has 
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elapsed, the other candidate might claim the seat. Ob- 
jections should not be frivolous. 

Returning Officer's Charges. — At the nomination 
security must be lodged by each candidate for his share 
of these. (38 and 39 Vict. c. 84.) 

It is the duty of the agent to ascertain beforehand the 
amount and form of this security. Generally he should 
come prepared with it in bank notes. 

Polling Day Preparations. — In counties the agent, 
three or four days before the election day, will hold a 
special meeting of sub-agents, and catechise them as to 
their preparations. In Boroughs a similar meeting of 
workers may be advisable. These preparations will consist 
principally of the last "look round," issuing final instruc- 
tions to staff and workers, making the preparations for the 
Committee Room supplies, the personation agents' lists, 
issuing the " fetching up " cards, supplying the other 
stationery and literature to the Committee Rooms, 
notifications of appointment, one clear day before the 
election, of personation and counting agents to the 
Returning Officer and the taking of the oath of secrecy 
by the agent, sub-agents, personation and counting agents. 

At a full meeting of workers, in addition to all general 
instructions and incitements to zealous effort, special 
caution should be given as to Corrupt and Illegal Practices. 
It will be well to have a minute taken of this meeting 
and of the fact that this has been done, with a report 
of the observations made. It may be all-important to 
show that every effort was made by the candidate to 
prevent breaches of the Act, and this will be some 
evidence to disprove agency in any person who should 
commit such a breach. To facilitate the polling, that 
part of the Register which relates to the particular poUing 
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district, is pasted on cardboard and hung up in the 
Committee Room. Against each voter is put the mark 
indicating " for," " against " or " doubtful." 

Persons who must not vote. — Peers, women, aliens 
and idiots cannot vote, . and should not be on the 
Register. If they are by mistake on the Register, 
their votes may be . refused by the Presiding Officer. 
A lunatic may vote during a lucid interval. The 
vote of a drunkard may be refused by the Presiding 
Of&cer. 

The following must not vote, nor must anyone procure 
or induce them to vote, under penalties : — 

1. Infants (those under 21 on the polling day). 

2. Convicts. 

3. Those guilty of a corrupt or illegal practice in 

connection with that election. 

4. Those who have been convicted or reported for 

corrupt or illegal practices at a former election, 
for the periods named in Chapter XIII. 

5. Electors who have been employed for payment in 

any way on behalf of the candidate, within six 
months of the election. 

6. Returning Officers (except when a casting vote is 

required). 

On the Polling Day all should be in order for the com- 
mencement of work before the polling begins at 8 a.m. 
The equipment of the Committee Room will include 
extra literature, polling and canvass cards (in blank), 
with bills and placards for carriages, checker's tablets, 
etc., etc. 

The idea that it is the right thing for the Candidate 
to make a tour of the constituency on the day, or drive 
about to keep in evidence, is almost exploded. Certainly. 
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the agent should never accompany him; and the 
Candidate can probably do much more useful work. Far 
from his expected visit encouraging the local workers, it 
is often a distraction ; and the agent's chief duty is to 
see fair play at the polling for his Candidate. 

He should be accessible at some fixed place all day. 
He should have nothing to do but be prepared for 
emergencies. He should ascertain the address of the 
Returning Officer, and at once telegraph to him in the 
event of anything going wrong. 

All workers, who have agreed to take duty, should be 
there before 8 o'clock, and the person in charge should 
make sure that the personation agent is duly in attendance 
at the polling booth. The " checkers " will be stationed 
outside, and wQl, from time to time, tear off the sheets 
and send back word to the Committee Room of those 
who have polled. These will be ticked off on the Register, 
and efforts concentrated on those who remain. 

The " fetching up " of promises will go on steadily all 
day. " Favourables " will be looked after secondarily. 
The actual getting to the poll, has been recently pro- 
nounced by experts, as the weakest point in organisation. 

At the close all distiict documents are sent to the election 
agent, and a telegram despatched giving simply the 
numbers who have voted. 

The Count. — Those of the staff who have been engaged 
as counting agents proceed at once to the place of counting 
(if that is done on the same day). They are pledged 
to secrecy. Their duty at the counting is to watch the 
ballot papers on behalf of the candidate. They take 
their positions at tables as assigned, next to the official 
counter, and remain there till the finish. The counting 
is governed by the Ballot Act. 
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The Returning Officer must first, in the presence of 
the agents of the candidates, open each ballot box, 
count the number of papers and record it. After that 
the contents of aU the boxes are mixed together, before 
the counting takes place. The papers are to be counted 
face upwards to prevent the number on the back being 
seen, which must never be noted if seen. 

Papers which are not to he counted are those which : — 
(i) have not the official mark, (2) have more votes than 
the vacancy requires, (3) are marked with anything in 
any way indicating the identity of the voter, and (4) 
are unmarked. 

A coimting agent, who sees any infringement of these 
rules, challenges the paper, which is then reserved for 
the consideration of the Returning Officer. 

The New Member. — The first duty of the new member, 
on being declared elected, is to address the crowd, or 
such portion as will or can hear him, by proposing a 
vote of thanks to the Returning Officer. This is 
seconded by the unsuccessful candidate. As many 
handsome things as possible are said of the defeated 
candidate and by him, and as to the conduct of the fight. 

The new member then becomes the property of his 
supporters ; and whether he is torn in pieces by them 
or by his opponents depends upon the popularity or the 
reverse of the victory. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 

As we have before said, the avoidance of certain acts 
which the law has declared to be corrupt or illegal is 
the principal concern of those conducting an election. 

Certain offences, which, from their very nature, are 
pointed and flagrant interference with free voting, have 
been denominated " corrupt ; " while certain others, whether 
honest or dishonest, which are in the nature of non- 
observance of the rules laid down, are called "illegal;" 
and expenditure on certain things disallowed, or in excess 
of the amount allowed, is called " illegal payment, employ- 
ment or hiring." The nature of the offences and penalties 
is prescribed by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Acts, principally the Act of 1883. The corrupt practices 
are : — Treating, Undue Influence, Bribery, Personation, and 
aiding, abetting, counselling and procuring Personation. 
To take them in their order in the Statute : — 
Treating. — Section i says that any person who corruptly, 
by himself or any other person, before, during or after 
an election, in any way gives or provides meat, drink, 
entertainment or provision, corruptly to influence a vote 
(either inducing or restraining), is guilty of treating ; 
and the elector corruptly taking it is also guilty of the 
same offence. In the Act of 1854, the offence was limited 
to the candidate, and the elector only lost his vote, but 
now the elector is equally liable. The section would cover 
a case where the candidate knew that treating was going 
on and did not try to stop it. Relief to the candidate 
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may be given by the Court, if the acts were trivial and by 
agents ; these possible acts of hospitality not being viewed 
quite in the same light as bribery. There must always 
be the intention in the person treating to influence a 
vote at an election, and, though a man must always take 
the natural consequences of his acts, all the circumstances 
of each case will be looked into. 

In consequence of the Section covering a treating 
before or after the actual election, if found to be with 
the corrupt motive, it is always dangerous for a candidate 
to provide entertainment for electors in his constituency 
or future constituency at any time. 

The penalties are set out on page 77. 

Undue Influence. — By Section 2, Undue Influence is 
where a person, directly or indirectly, threatens any force, 
violence or restraint, temporal or spiritual injury, damage, 
harm, or loss to any one, to induce him to vote or not to 
vote, or because he has voted or not voted, or by abduction, 
duress or fraud prevents the free exercise of the franchise. 

The force, violence or restraint may be by the agents 
or hirelings of the candidate. In the case of anything 
like a riot there may, of course, be allegations on both 
sides. A threat is sufficient, if it frightens the voter, 
though the person threatening never intended to carry 
it out. The temporal or spiritual injury clause covers 
cases of landlord and tenant, employers and workmen, 
customers and traders, and others. A great difiiculty arises 
on the question of religious influence. A priest or clergy- 
man is entitled to use his influence in the usual way so 
long as it does not amount to undue influence over 
voters. He can speak at meetings, advise or try to 
convince voters, but he must not appeal to their fears, 
terrors or superstitions. 
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Making a man drunk so as to be incapable of voting 
for the other side, and also tricks by false ballot papers, 
or deliberately giving wrong information are offences under 
this Section. 

The undue influence may be anything from a riot, by 
which the whole course of the election is stopped and the 
freedom of voting lost, when the election will be void 
at common law ; but it will not be set aside because some 
few citizens were too frightened to go out to vote, owing 
to the extra traffic and excitement caused by the election. 

Another form of undue influence is by peers using their 
influence in the election. This has been condemned for 
a long time past but is now principally dealt with by a 
Standing Order of the House of Commons. 

Soldiers are not allowed out of barracks if within two 
miles of the place of election, unless to vote, or on the 
caU of duty. The police are also forbidden, by speech 
or writing, to interfere with voters in giving their 
votes. 

The law cannot deprive a man of the influence connected 
with his position, but can punish him for the wrong use 
of it by intimidation of his dependants and so causing 
them to vote otherwise than they would have done. The 
mere attempt to intimidate is sufficient, and, if brought 
home to the candidate or his agent, would invalidate 
the election. 

The penalties for undue influence are the same as for 
treating. 

Bribery. — ^This is an offence both at Common Law and 
by Statute (Act of 1854, Sections 2, 3). It may be briefly 
defined as the corrupt giving to, or receiving by, a voter 
of any gift, loan, promise of money, or money's worth 
— ^including a situation or employment — to induce a 
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voter to vote or abstain from voting. A gift, or promise 
to a third person to procure a vote, is also bribery, and 
the payment for loss of time, travelUng expenses, or 
refreshment is bribery. If the act is by the candidate or 
his agent it will unseat him, if elected, and render him 
liable to penalties and further disqualification. 

The persons guilty of bribery are those giving, lending 
or promising money or such like, to cause or prevent 
voting, or who corruptly do any of these things because 
a person has voted or not voted ; and also the person 
or persons corruptly receiving the bribe. 

The attempt is as bad as the full offence, but requires 
stronger proof, and must be made in consequence of an 
election and for the purpose of influencing the voting. 
It does not matter though the voter bribed had lost 
his vote and could not vote at the election, nor does the 
amount of the bribe. If charitable gifts are given, regard 
must be paid to the intention of the giver, and a candidate 
should avoid indiscriminate subscribing to individuals 
said to be representing associations. The dividing 
line between charity and bribery should be kept well 
in the distance. By 48 and 49 Vict. 56, Section 
I, it is not illegal to allow the workmen time to vote during 
working hours. Such offences as paying to have election 
bills put in shop windows, or in excess of ordinary charges 
for committee rooms, or for convejdng voters to the 
election, may amount to bribery, as well as being illegal 
hiring, etc. ; and so also is corrupt payment of a person's 
rates to obtain votes, under the Act of 1867, Section 49. 

The penalties for bribery are the same as for treating. 

Personation. — Under the Ballot Act, 1872, the person 
who applies for a Ballot paper in the name of another, 
whether such person be deceased or fictitious, or applies 
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for a ballot paper, having already voted in that election, 
is guilty of personation. The same penalties are incurred 
by anyone who aids or abets the commission of this offence 
or who forges or counterfeits a ballot paper. Personation, 
and the eliding, abetting, counselling or procuring persona- 
tion, if committed by the candidate or his agent, vacates 
the seat. If the voter applies to vote a second time, 
(to make him liable) he must have the intention of 
personating. The member may even be unseated because 
of personation at a previous election. 

Penalties for Corrupt Practices. — By the Act of 1883, 
Section 4, if the Election Court reports that in a county 
or borough election corrupt practices, other than treating 
or undue influence, have taken place with the knowledge 
of the candidate, or treating or undue influence by the 
candidate, he can never be elected to the House of 
Commons for that county or borough, and the election 
is void, the candidate being liable to the same incapacities 
as if he had been convicted of corrupt practices. By 
Section 5, if it is reported that his agents have been 
guUty of corrupt practices, the election is void, and 
the candidate cannot sit for that constituency for seven 
years. By Section 6, (i) Corrupt practices (except persona- 
tion) are misdemeanours, the penalty being twelve months' 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, or £200 fine. 
(2) Personation, or aiding, abetting, counselling or pro- 
curing personation, is a felony subjecting the offender to two 
years' imprisonment, with hard labour, and (3) if convicted 
of any corrupt practices the offender cannot for seven 
years be an elector or vote for Parliament or any public 
office, or hold public or judicial office, and (4) the candidate, 
if convicted, cannot sit in Parliament for seven years 
after, and the seat is vacated, his name and offence being 
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published in the Register of voters ; if guilty by his agents, 
he cannot sit for that constituency for seven years. 

If the candidate or election agent make a false declara- 
tion as to election expenses, it is wilful perjury, punishable 
by fine and iniiprisonment at discretion of Court at 
Common Law, and by Statute by seven years' imprisonment 
or three to seven years' penal servitude. 

Illegal Practices. — (i) Conveyance. — By Section 7 of 
the Act of 1883, no payment must be made, or contract 
entered into, for the conveyance of voters to the poll. 

(2) Advertising. — To pay electors (not being advertising 
agents) for use of premises to exhibit addresses, bills or 
notices. 

(3) Committee Rooms. — Paying for committee rooms 
in excess of the number allowed. If this should be done 
before, during or after the election, the person would be 
guilty of illegal practices, and the person knowingly re- 
ceiving any sum would also be guUty. 

(4) Illegal Expenditure. — By Section 8, paying by any 
candidate or election agent during the election any amount 
in excess of the maximum allowed by Schedule i of the 
Act (i.e., the authorised staff and expenditure). 

(5) Prohibited Voting. — By Section 9, Voting by any 
person prohibited or if any person procures a prohibited 
vote, or publishes false statements of withdrawal of candidate. 

(6) False Statement. — By the Act of 1895, it is an 
illegal practice to make or publish a false statement as to 
the personal character or conduct of a candidate. 

The candidate is not liable, nor the election void, if this 
offence is committed by an agent other than the election 
agent and without the knowledge and consent of candi- 
date or election agent. 

(7) Every bill, placard or poster must have the name 
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and address of the printer and publisher on the face 
thereof. If it is otherwise issued by the candidate or 
agent, it is an illegal practice ; any other person is liable 
to a fine of £100 (Section 18). 

Penalties for Illegal Practices. — A fine of £100, and 
disability for five years to be an elector for Parliament 
or hold any public office in the County or Borough where 
the offence was committed. 

The Election Coiurt must report to the Speaker (i) whether 
any corrupt or illegal practice has been committed with 
the knowledge and consent of the candidate or not, and 
its nature ; (2) the names of those guilty ; (3) whether 
such practices prevailed in the district. If the report be 
to the effect that {a) by or with the knowledge and consent 
of the candidate illegal practices have taken place, he 
cannot be member of Parliament for that division or 
borough for seven years, (h) he is guilty by agents, 
the candidate cannot sit in that Parliament for that 
constituency. 

If the Court reports that corrupt or illegal practices 
have prevailed, a joint address of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment may ask for the appointment of an Election 
Commission. 

Dlegal Payments, Employments and Hiring. — It con- 
stitutes an illegal payment, employment or hiring if a person 
knowingly provides money in excess of the maximum 
allowed, or for replacing sums expended. (Section 13). 

Illegal payment. — A person corruptly inducing a candi- 
date to withdraw and the person thus withdrawing for 
payment are guilty of illegal payments (Section 15). 

No payment or contract can be made for bands of music, 
torches, flags, banners, cockades, ribbons or other marks of 
distinction (Section 16). 
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Illegal Employment. — No person must be employed 
beyond those allowed hy the Act. The person knowingly 
illegally employed is also guilty (Section 17). 

[The provisions against payments, &c., do not affect the 
right of a creditor to recover payment if at the time he 
was ignorant of the illegality]. 

Illegal Hiring. — No one must let, lend or employ public 
or hackney carriages, or horses used for these, in an election, 
to convey voters to the poU. The person knowingly 
illegally hiring is also guilty (Section 14). 

No premises must be used as a Committee Room on which 
(i) By wholesale or retail, intoxicating liquor is supplied ; 
or (2) any such is supplied to members of a society 
or club (except a permanent political club) ; or (3) 
refreshments of any kind are ordinarily sold for consump- 
tion on the premises ; and (4) no public elementary school 
receiving an annual Parliamentary grant must be used. 

[This does not apply to parts of the premises ordinarily 
let for chambers or offices or for public meetings, etc. 
if there is a separate entrance and no direct communi- 
cation with the liquor or refreshment part]. 

The person knowingly letting such prohibited premises 
is also guilty. 

Illegal payments, employments or hirings, on summary 
conviction, entail a fine not exceeding £100, and if com- 
mitted by the candidate or his election agent, are illegal 
practices. 

In addition to these there are the illegal practices 
committed by the candidate or agent who does not comply 
with the requiiements as to making returns of expenses, 
but this subject is noticed elsewhere. 

Application for Relief to the Court. — In an election 
Petition as to a County or Borough, if the Court reports that 
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treating, undue influence and illegal practices or any of them 
have taken place by agents, but the candidate had himself 
no complicity, nor his election agent, .and the offences 
committed were against his orders, that reasonable means 
for preventing them were taken, that the offences were 
trivial and unimportant and of a limited nature, and 
that in other respects the election was free from corrupt 
and illegal practices, the election will not be invalidated 
nor the candidate incapacitated (Section 22). 

If an application is made to the High Court (or the 
Election Court) in respect of (i) any act or omission 
of candidate, election agent or other agents which would 
be a payment, engagement, employment or contract 
contravening the Act, or in excess payment, and would 
be an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, and 
(2) if such act or omission was by inadvertence, accident, 
miscalculation, or for other such reason or cause, and not 
from want of good faith, (3) and notice of this application 
is given in the County or Borough where election was held, 
then, if it seems just, the Court may make an order 
relieving such act from its ordinary consequences 
(Section 23). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ELECTION PETITION. 

An Election Petition is a most serious step to take. It 
may not only end in the successful candidate being 
unseated, with various incapacities, but also, owing to 
acts of his supporters, the unsuccessful candidate may 
find himself incapacitated from sitting for that con- 
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stituency, and if the acts have been widely prevalent, 
the constituency may itself be punished by being dis- 
franchised. 

Grounds of Petition. — ^The Petition would be brought 
under the Election Act, 1868, and the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1883, upon the grounds that the elected candidate, 
or his election agent, by himself or other persons, had 
been guilty of bribery, treating, undue influence, persona- 
tion or aiding, abetting, counselling and procuring 
personation ; general bribery and treating in the con- 
stituency ; emplojmients beyond those allowed, illegal 
payments, employments or Wrings ; in fact, on account 
of any of those corrupt or illegal acts noticed in the 
preceding chapter. 

An election may also be petitioned against on the 
grounds of undue election, undue return, no return, the 
conduct of the Returning Officer, as to his objections to 
nomination papers, ballot papers, miscoimting and rejection 
of ballot papers, and where a scrutiny is wanted. 

The Petitioner. — The Petitioner must be a voter in the 
constituency ; or a candidate, whether claiming the seat or 
not ; but not a voter guilty of corrupt and illegal practices, 
or the candidate's paid agent, as they have no right of 
voting. Several petitioners may be joined. The respon- 
dents would be the member or members elected, the 
Returning Officer, if faults of his or his staff are alleged, 
or other person claiming to be elected. 

It is no objection to a Petition being brought that the 
defeated candidate is disqualified by his acts or that he 
has died since the Return. 

The Petition begins by stating the right of the petitioner 
to petition, that the election was held, and that X was 
elected ; it then states the grounds of objection in para- 
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graphs and concludes with a prayer that the election 
should be held to be void, and that Y. was duly elected, 
if the seat is claimed, or for a scrutiny or such further and 
other relief as the Court thinks fit. 

Time. — It must be lodged at the office of the Master 
of the Supreme Court, within 21 days after the Return has 
reached the Clerk to the Crown or if later illegal payments 
are alleged, 28 days after such payments, or if for illegal 
practices, 14 days after the Returning Officer receives 
the Return and declarations by the respondent candidate 
or the last of such documents, or from the date of excuse 
for delay in sending them, Sundays and holidays being 
excluded. 

The Petition, and a copy for the Ketxirmng Officer, 
are lodged with the Master ; the petitioner also gives the 
name of his agent, or his own as agent, and an address 
within three miles of the General Post Office. The copy is 
sent to the Returning Officer, who publishes it locally, 
usually in local newspapers. 

Security. — ^Within three days of lodging the petition the 
petitioner must give security or deposit £1000 for costs. A 
copy of the petition, notice of presentation, and the security 
given is served like a summons five days after the petition 
is presented. An affidavit of service is lodged ; the 
respondent enters appearance, gives the name of his 
agent and an address within the three miles, or he can 
give notice of no opposition, which notice is then published 
and the trial stopped. The petition then runs the course 
of a case a nisi prius as to particulars, notices to admit and 
produce. The Master makes up a list of petitions, which 
are heard in rotation ; if there are several as to one con- 
stituency they are bracketed and heard together. 

Trial. — ^The trial is before two King's Bench judges. 
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in open court, and 15 days' notice of trial is given to 
petitioner, respondent, the Sheriff, Treasury, and Clerk to 
the Crown, and is posted up in the Master's office. 
The Sheriff or Mayor publish the notice locally in the 
papers, and the trial is held in the County or Borough 
where the election was held. After the judges are seated, 
the shorthand writer is sworn in. The Petition is read 
by the Registrar, preliminary objections are heard as to 
the rights of the petitioner to petition, and so on. Counsel 
for the petitioner opens his case and calls his witnesses ; the 
Registrar produces the ballot papers and other official 
documents as required. The witnesses may be ordered 
out of Court and questions of law reserved for the King's 
Bench Division. The public prosecutor attends, or is repre- 
sented by counsel, but cannot cross-examine witnesses, 
unless by leave of the Court. After the respondent's 
case has been opened and his witnesses examined and 
cross-examined, the scrutiny of the ballot papers takes 
place if necessary. 

Report. — After their decision the judges report to the 
Speaker, and the House must carry out the report; it 
cannot act on its discretion. The judges may send a 
special report during the trial, and the petition may be 
amended, or a supplementary petition brought in as new 
facts are found out. 

A certificate of indemnity may be given to any parties, 
and this frees them from further proceedings, but not from 
the incapacities. 

If Parliament is meanwhile dissolved, the petition is 
dropped, but not on a mere prorogation ; and the petition 
can only be withdrawn by leave of the judges and consent 
of all petitioners, and this is reported to the Speaker. 
Corrupt withdrawal of the petition is a misdemeanour. 
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The costs, as a rule, follow the event, but in certain 
cases, where the petitioners or respondents are themselves 
in fault, they may be deprived of costs; and the Court 
may also order that no member can sit for a constituency 
until he pays the costs of the petition. 

Special Case. — ^The inquiry may also be by special case, 
where a question of law requires to be settled, or if law 
and fact can be separated, then by a special case and a 
hearing of the fact separately, to save the time of witnesses 
and others and lessen the costs. This is brought on by 
summons in chambers, and the decision of the Covirt is 
final, unless leave is given to appeal. 

If it is too late for a Petition or Indictment to be brought 
against a member, or after the Election Coiurt's decision, 
the House can appoint Election Commissioners to 
inquire. Then the House can declare the seat vacant, 
unless the member has been declared elected by an Election 
Court, in which case the decision is final. 

It may be recalled here that up to 1868, election petitions 
were referred to a Committee of the House of Commons 
itself, and decided by voting. It is obvious that party 
bias entered largely into the decision. A suspicion of it 
has even been said to have influenced some proceedings 
before the judges, so strong is political feeling ; and for 
this reason the judges were reluctant to accept the responsi- 
bility. 

It is now usual for three judges to be put on the rota 
for the trial of election petitions each year ; and, although 
the system may not be perfect, it seems to be the best 
method in every way for determining this highly con- 
tentious question. 

The Court, we think it may be said, is rightly slow to 
find for the petition, the consequences being so severe. 
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The most searching inquiry should therefore be made and 
the best evidence procured before a petition is lodged. 

Only five petitions were brought after the General 
Election of 1900, two of which were upheld. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SOME POSSIBLE REFORMS. 

Perhaps by including in our survey of ParHamentary 
election law and practice any mention of "reform" we 
are entering upon a subject that cannot be treated except 
from a party standpoint. But we shall confine ourselves 
to a statement of the position, and omit arguments for 
or against. Possibly upon many of the questions there 
is already a practical agreement. 

Redistribution of Seats. — The last redistribution of 
seats took place in 1884, and even then it was not 
thorough. Tradition and privilege die hard, but, while 
it is not to be expected that the numerical test can be 
entirely adopted, it is difficult to see why certain boroughs 
and county divisions should continue to be favoured. 
At the present moment the disparity between some 
single-member constituencies has become enormous, k The 
Romford Division of Essex has over forty thousand 
electors on the Register, while Kilkenny has under three 
thousand, or the English borough of Pontefract about 
three thousand. Ipswich, again, has two members and 
only about eleven thousand electors to return them. 

As the redistribution question is at this very moment 
receiving the attention of Boundary Commissioners, it 
will be sufficient to dismiss the subject with these examples. 
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The Registration of Voters.— It has been seen in Chapter 
II that for the ordinary occupation and lodger franchise 
the period of quaUfication is twelve months, calculated 
to July 15th in any year. This has the effect, in many 
cases of removal, of barring the right to vote for a much 
longer period than twelve months. For instance, suppose 
a removal from A constituency to B constituency takes 
place at Michaelmas, 1905. In order to claim in B con- 
stituency, the householder must wait until July, 1907, and 
until January, 1908, for the vote, because on 15th July, 
1906, he will not have been twelve months in residence. 
His old qualification will probably last during igo6, but 
he is an out-voter — always an inconvenience — and in 1907 
he has no vote at all. Merely on account of his removal 
he is disfranchised. Surely if intelligent votes are wanted 
and not simply the opinions of seasoned residents, some 
machinery could be devised for more rapidly qualifying 
them. A three months' period and more frequent revision 
of the Register is often advocated. 

Extension of the Franchise to Women. — ^While women 
with the property qualification are entitled to vote in 
local government elections, they are debarred from the 
Parliamentary Register. The opposition to Woman Suff- 
rage is largely one of sentiment rather than logic. Perhaps 
there is no objection to the vote, if it were not felt that 
it might lead to women being eligible for Parliament. 
Be that as it may, it is to be noted that women vote for, 
but do not sit on. County Councils. The feeling generally 
is that the great number of women do not want the vote, 
but are content to leave it to the men. There is no 
general wish to suggest that women are not fitted for it, 
for in some cases they are even more so than men. 

No doubt to them the denial of their rights is a 
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grievance ; but it may be remarked that intemperance 
in language and demeanour in some of its advocates 
affords a pretext for opposition to this proposal that it 
might otherwise be difficult to justify. 

" One man — one vote, and All Elections on the same 
Day." — ^This is a twofold demand that is frequently 
made. It is due to the feeling that a man, however 
poor, has the same moral stake in the country as the 
owner or occupier of many properties. It aims at the 
abolition of the " faggot voter " and the great diminution 
of out-voters. If all elections were on one day, it would 
naturally assist this and also secure that each particular 
constituency recorded its own verdict in its own way, 
uninfluenced by outside workers and voters, who would, 
of course, be engaged in their own constituencies. And 
the effect of the " flowing tide," which is said to count 
for so much in late elections, would be lost. 

The Hours of Poll. — These are now fixed from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. on the given day. These twelve hours 
generally prove quite long enough for those engaged in 
the election ; but in certain constituencies many working 
men work away from their homes, and leave before 
and do not get back till after the hours of poll. It is 
felt that some means should be devised for allowing 
them to vote. Seamen, also, and some other workers are 
often compelled to be absent on the polling day, and 
are denied the franchise in consequence. 

The Freedom of the Vote. — ^The penalties provided for 
unlawfully influencing the voter do not entirely remove 
the hindrances to free ' election. Many think that the 
closing of public houses on the election day would remove 
temptation from the weak, and prevent clandestine forces 
being at work, as well as promote order and sobriety 
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during the day and after the declaration of the 
poll. 

The Expenses of the Election.— Without considering 
whether the Member of Parliament, when returned, should 
be remunerated in any way for his loss of time and services, 
the claim that the necessary expenses of contesting a 
seat in Parliament should be considerably reduced is one 
that may briefly be noticed here. 

As a preliminary step, before nomination what are 
known as the " Returning Officer's expenses " must be 
lodged in equal proportions by the candidates. In Counties 
the amount is several hundred poimds, in Boroughs rather 
less. These expenses comprise the payment of the staff, 
and for stationery, advertising, provision of polling 
stations, ballot boxes, etc. In local government elections 
these expenses are a charge upon the rates. That Parlia- 
mentary candidates should have to pay them seems to 
be an anomaly, and it is certainly a deterrent to any 
man who, whatever his other qualifications, is not possessed 
of much money. In addition to this, possibly the time 
has now come when a reduction should be made by law 
in the general amoiuit of money which may be spent 
in furthering a candidat\ire and for a disallowance of 
expenditure in certain directions altogether. Freedom of 
election should exist in practice as well as in theory. 
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